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TIME’S ICONIC RED BORDER SYMBOLIZES 
a bold, even arrogant idea. Everything 
inside that red border is worth knowing, 
and whatever is outside of it, well, not so 
much. That idea contains a concept that 
is even more essential today than it was 
when we first proposed it 87 years ago. 
In a time of information overload, we 
understand that information needs edit- 
ing, voices need moderating, data need 
curating. Every week in the magazine 
and every day at Time.com, we convert 
information into knowledge through 
careful thinking, writing, reporting and 
arresting images. Separating the crucial 
from the trivial is the core idea that has 
always animated TIME. 

Rizzoli has just published a beauti- 
ful 432-page coffee-table book called 
T1ME: The Illustrated History of the World’s 
Most Influential Magazine. We don’t 
quibble with the title. The book’s authors, 
Norberto Angeletti and Alberto Oliva, 
spent six years doing research and have 
produced a book that is not only astun- 
ning visual history of Time but also a cul- 
tural history of the times we have lived in. 

The book explores Time’s original 
mission, much of which is just as rel- 
evant today. We still aim to be broad and 
deep. The proliferation of information 


sources has made it possible for people to | 
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To Our Readers 


Inside the Red Border. 


A new coffee-table book celebrates Time’s 
extraordinary legacy of art, photography 
and writing over the past 87 years 








focus on specific nodes of information. 
That'’s fine. But Time continues to believe 
that intelligent readers are interested in 
everything from politics to technology 
to art to religion. In all these areas, our 
goal remains to challenge prejudices and 
certainties, not reinforce them. 
Part of Time’s original goal was to 
have a point of view. And there were 


| times our views descended into the par- | 
| asclose as possible to the heart of the 


tisan. Today our point of view is to favor 
ideas that make sense, that challenge 

us to rethink customary ways of doing 
business—and we back up our views 
with knowledge, reporting and experi- 
ence. While the Rizzoli book illuminates 
our history, the truth is, there are more 
people reading, looking at, watching 
and commenting on TiME content than 


| ever before. More than 40 million people 


around the world interact with Time 
every week—a number that includes 

25 million readers, 18 million unique 
monthly visitors on Time.com, 2 million 
Twitter followers and 850,000 mobile 
users. We launched our beautiful iPad 
app two months ago with extra pictures 
and video and stories, and there are new 
apps in the pipeline, as well as a regular 
iPad subscription. 





Henry Luce, a co-founder of Time, 
once said, “I became a journalist to come 





Global reach 
The book is 

a visual and 
cultural history 
of our times 





world.” That remains TiMe’s mission. 
We aim to give you a front-row seat to the 
most important stories of our time and to 
tell you not just the what of the news but 
the how and the why too. We don’t just 
cover the news—that’s a commodity— 
we put it in context and explain its larger 
meaning; we're in the meaning business. 
Time: The Illustrated History of the World’s 


| Most Influential Magazine meticulously 
| documents how Time has mirrored and 


shaped events and shows that we not 
only mark history; we make it too. 
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10 Questions. Th: punk front man and 
bandmates star in Green Day: Rock Band. Billie 
Joe Armstrong will now take your questions 


Why did Green Day decide to do 
a Rock Band game? 
Doug Click, 

BLOUNTVILLE, TENN. 
It was anew way of getting 
our music out there. Formats 
are constantly changing, and 
there are really no rules for 
the way you put your records 
out anymore. There are also 
so many people who are gam 
ers. 1am not. But I’ve played 
the drums [in Rock Band], 
and I’m terrible. 


How do you respond to people 
who say Green Day isn’t punk 
anymore? 

Ron Fisher, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Our main goal is to write 
great songs, and that comes 
before genre. The thing about 
punk is that there are purists. 
Once you start going outside 
of that, they don’t think what 
you're doing is punk rock. My 
range of favorite songwriters 
goes anywhere from the Sex 
Pistols all the way to Lennon 
and McCartney. So that’s 
what Green Day is—there 
are norules. 


What do you think about the 
current state of punk rock? 
Thais Mayara, 
BELEM, BRAZIL 
There are always young bands 
playing in their garages. A lot 
of punk rock is not going to be 
in the mainstream. It’s below 
the radar. The beauty of it is 
that you're not supposed to al 
ways know. It’s subterranean. 


What made you want to have 

a Broadway-musical version of 

your album American Idiot? 

Kryssi Kay, 

BEDFORD, ENGLAND 

When we were recording 

American Idiot, we thought 

it was very theatrical and 
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that it had a story line. We 
always thought it should 

be staged somehow. I didn’t 
know women would sound 
that good singing my songs. 
They’re even better than the 
way I sing them. 


How did your band get its name? 
Jessie Jarrett, 
MILES CITY, MONT. 
I wrote a song called “Green 
Day” because I was smoking 
a lot of dope. Our drummer 
put Green Day on his jacket 
and said, “Maybe we should 
call the band that.” And I said, 
“That’s a good idea.” We used 
to be called Sweet Children. 


How do you create a set list for 
live shows? 
Nico Kiistner, 
HAMBURG 


iS Bilve 
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Set lists are tough because 
you come up with this struc- 
ture of how the songs are go- 
ing to go from one to the next, 
but at the same time, you 
have to be spontaneous and 
take requests and change the 
set list at the drop of a hat. 


A while ago, in Behind the 
Music on MTV, you said you 
regretted signing to a major 
record label. What do you 
think now? 

Kristi Helm, st. Louis, MO. 
I have no regrets at all. I don’t 
know what head space I was 
in [when I said that]. Back 
then I had a lot of time to 
reflect on my life and career. 
But no, I don’t regret signing 
to a major. It was the right 
thing to do, and we've had 
no problems. 





Do you think musicians have 
a responsibility to have a 
social or political message 
in their music? 
Jack Lowe, 

CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
The only people who should 
sing about social issues or poli 
tics are the ones who aren't full 
ofs___.Itcan’tjust be some 
empty rhetoric anda bunch 
of finger-pointing. If you're 
going to write a political song, 
it’s gotta come from the same 
place that you write a love 
song. I have that song, “Don't 
wanna be an American idiot.” 
I’m talking about myself and 
what's going on in my country 
at the same time. 


What bands influenced you? 
Katelynn See, 
INDEPENDENCE, KY. 
A lot of Minneapolis bands 
like Husker Du and the Re 
placements. After that, the 


| Ramones, then the local punk 


rock scene that we came from 
in Berkeley, Calif. There was 
this great compilation called 
Turn It Around! That was a 
pretty big record for me. 


Why do you never seem to age? 
Eldon Mills, 
CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND 
[Laughs.] 1 definitely age. It’s 
about trying to mentally keep 
yourself in a place where you're 
never resting on your laurels. 
That’s the fountain of youth. 
It has nothing to do with the 
wrinkles on your face, how fat 
you get or if you get gray hair. 
It’s your zest for life. a 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch inter- 
views with 
Billie Joe Arm- 


| strong and other newsmakers, 


go to time.com/10questions 
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and technical experts located across the U.S. to help ensure 
every customer is heard. Toyota SMART Teams are just 
one of the many new safety innovations at Toyota that are 
making us a more responsive, safety-focused organization. 
Because at Toyota, we know there’s nothing more important 
to you than your safety. For more on our safety innovations, 


Steve St. Angelo 
Chief Quality Officer 


toyota.com/safeiy 
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Kickin’ It, Globally 
Thank you for your extensive coverage 
of “The Global Game” of soccer [June 14]. 
Yet your many pages spoke not a word 
about the tragedy of human trafficking. 
An estimated 40,000 women (and chil- 
dren) are reportedly being “gathered” 
to service the patrons of the World Cup 
games. This worldwide business must 
be stopped. 

Gail Milholland, sANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


One unmentioned advantage of soccer: all 
children can play, starting as young as 7. 
It requires no special equipment; it can be 
practiced in any neighborhood street or 
vacant lot; all team members except the 
goalkeeper undergo similar levels of activ- 
ity, promoting sound physical and social 
development. Soccer should be included in 
PE programs throughout the country. 

Louis Miccio, SAN DIEGO 


Sorry, but Americans love the under- 
dog and come-from-behind victories, 
so they will never be able to get into a 
sport in which a 2-0 lead is considered 
utterly insurmountable. 
Nicholas Wallerstein, SPEARFISH, S.D. 


Soccer, futbol, whatever. When does real 
football begin? 
Chuck Werkowski, WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


As much as I admire America’s arrival in 
the global sport of soccer, remarks like 
the one given by Don Garber, claiming 
that America “has always been the center 
of the universe,” continually make the 
rest of the world wary. As the Time article 
claims, soccer is the great equalizer, leav- 
ing no room for egocentric comments like 
Garber’s. And so America finds itself ina 
place where it is, once and for all, not the 
center of the universe. 

Yoh Kawano, LOS ANGELES 
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How readers responded 


FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


Praising Arizona 
In “The Battle for Arizona,” Time men- 
tions the need to focus on “real criminals” 
{June 14]. But entering the U.S. illegally is a 
crime. And how does not paying taxes but 
receiving public services contribute? At least 
Arizona is trying to do something about the 
effect of previous leaders’ inaction. 

Andy Hobbs, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





I was saddened to read Nathan Thornburgh’s 


| misinterpretation of the new immigration 


law. The law does not require police “to ask 
for immigration papers from anyone sus- 
pected of being in the country illegally.” It re- 
quires them to ask anyone breaking the law 


‘Clint Dempsey 
one of the world’s 
greatest soccer 
players? The 
crudeness of your 


Americanized focus 
is shameful.’ 


Taylor Mugford, BOSTON, on 
“The Global Game,” June 14 
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about his or her citizenship. They can’t just go 

up to anyone they suspect is in the country 

illegally and ask about immigration status. 
Gregory Philips, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


A Mother’s Too Brief Life 

While I appreciated “The Perils of Pregnan- 
cy,” about Mamma Sessay, I take offense 

at the pictures [June 14]. Showing this 
woman in her most vulnerable state was 
disrespectful. Would these photos have 
been cleaned up if she were not a poor Afri- 
can woman from a third-world country? 


Tola Abe, RALEIGH, N.C. 


Please let me know what I can do to help 
Sessay’s family or another family avoid the 
same fate. 


Angela Bolds, LAWTON, OKLA. | 


ALICE PARK RESPONDS: CARE and UNICEF, 
which accept individual donations, have excel- 
lent global maternal-health programs. 


The Other (Quasi) Meat 
Thank you for John Cloud’s wonderful ar- 
ticle on fake chicken [June 14]. As much as 
I may enjoy a chicken sandwich or a ham- 
burger occasionally, I would not be able 
to look an animal in the eye and say, “My 
taste buds are more important than your 
life.” Hooray for fake meat. 

Aurora Cooney, AKRON, OHIO 





SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

™ A graphic in “The Global Game” included an 
incorrect number [June 14]. Game 5 of last year’s 
NBA Finals had 14.2 million viewers in the U.S., 
not 8 million. 





An item on Guatemala in The World mis- 
characterized Tropical Storm Agatha [June 14). 
Agatha was the first named storm of the Pacific 
hurricane season, not the Atlantic one. 





= In “The Battle for Arizona," we should have 
said Canada—not Mexico—is the U.S.'s biggest 
trading partner [June 14). 
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transfer fees whatsoever 


Before investing in our variable 
accumulation annuity contract, 
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investment objectives, risks, 
charges and expenses carefully. 
This and other information 
is contained in the Separate 
Account brochure and Underlying 
Funds prospectuses, . which 
you should read carefully before 
investing. The brochure and 
prospectuses may be obtained by 
calling 1-866-954-4321 or visiting 
yourretirementcompany.com. 


Mutual of America’s 401(k) is funded by a variable 
accumulation group annuity contract. A variable 
annuity is suitable for long-term investing and may 
fluctuate in value. At redemption, its value may be 
greater or less than the principal invested. An annuity 
contract provides no additional income tax deferral 
advantages beyond those available in a tax-deferred 
arrangement. You should consider the other features 
of Mutual of America’s annuity contracts before 
making a decision, 


Mutual of America Life Insurance Company is a 
Registered Broker/Dealer. 320 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10022- 6839, 1-800-468-3785. 


Mutual of America® and Mutual of America Your 
Retirement Company” are registered service marks 
of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company. 
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Your Retirement Company 
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Business Books. To copy or not to 
copy? Making the case for successful 
imitators and innovators 





Dith 


Different: 
Escaping the 
Competitive 
Herd 

Youngme Moon 
(Crown Business; 
268 pages) 


« UpyCdts 


Copycats: 
How Smart 
Companies 
Use Imitation 
to Gaina 
Strategic Edge 
Oded Shenkar 
(Harvard 
Business; 

241 pages) 


BY ANDREA SACHS 


A BREAKTHROUGH PRODUCT 
begets a me-too army of 
competitors. First there 

was Starbucks; now there 

is specialty coffee in every 
fast-food joint in the country. 
Evian and Perrier had the 
U.S. bottled-water field to 
themselves in the 1980s; now 
some 1,000 brands vie for an 
$11 billion market. 

Innovate or imitate 
what’s the best strategy? 
Harvard’s Youngme Moon 
and Ohio State’s Oded 
Shenkar come to diametri 
cally opposite views in their 
lively new books. 

In her poetic paean to 
originality, Moon rhap 
sodizes about innovative 
marketers such as Ikea, Red 
Bull, JetBlue, Swatch, Apple 
and Google. “These brands 
bask in our discontinuities 
and celebrate our complica 
tions,” she writes. “And in 
the process, they set anew 
standard of consumer in 
sight, of customer focus, and 
of human understanding.” 
For a company to soar, she 
advocates a “commitment 
to differentiation” instead 
of an obsessive focus on the 
competition. To Moon, the 
race to imitate is an affront: 


“We live in a cultural context 
in which we are surrounded 
by brands that generate noth 
ing more than a bothersome 
background hum.” 

Baloney, says Shenkar in 
his blunt tribute to borrow 
ing. He suggests aping the 
competition until the compa 
ny lawyers start having heart 
palpitations. “Why are many 
imitators successful?” asks 
Shenkar. “With the innovator 
and pioneer paving the way 
(and paying for it), the imita 
tor enjoys a free ride.” 

Shenkar points out that the 
line between imitation and 
innovation isn’t as clear-cut as 
you might think. Sam Walton 
didn’t invent the discount 
store. Remember E.J. Korvette 
and Kmart? Walton nosed 
around established chains 
with a microcassette recorder 
anda notepad before starting 
Walmart and created a better 
version than the innovators’. 

In Shenkar’s worldview, 
being such an “imovator” is 
no small distinction. “Imita 
tion is a rare and complex 
strategic capability that must 
be carefully nurtured and 
properly deployed,” he writes. 

Bottom line: true innova 
tors thrive, but there is no 
shame in being an imitator 
only in not doing it well. 15 
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kh = 
The Moment 


. “1 CAN’T DIVE DOWN THERE AND PLUG THE HOLE,” 
6| tf 6| TO): Washington President Obama told diners at Camardelle’s Live Bait 
& Boiled Seafood on a recent swing through Louisiana. 
“I can’t suck it up with a straw.” The Commander in Chief wasn’t exactly losing his cool, but his 
words did spout from a rising well of frustration. The candidate of hope—who won the White 
House promising a new era of government competence—has found himself powerless in the face 
of a pipe on the seafloor, which has been gushing now for two months, as much as 2.5 million 
gal. (9.5 million L) a day. So he does what he can: a prime-time address to the nation from the Oval 
Office, a perp walk of BP CEO Tony Hayward and other execs outside the White House, a call for the 
giant oil company to set aside some money in escrow to pay for the damages. Of all people, Obama 
knows that this is not enough. He has watched approval ratings for his handling of the spill fall as 
far as George W. Bush’s following Hurricane Katrina. Americans don’t care about what Obama can 
do with a straw. They want a President who can get that hole plugged. —By MICHAEL SCHERER 
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Briefing 


The World 


| 5|Washington 


| Workforce 
Shortages 


Post-high school 
degrees are more 
and more necessary 
for entry into the 
middle class, says a 
study by Georgetown 
University’s Center 
on Education and 
the Workforce. By 
2018, there will be 






North Korean Ambassador Sin calls relations 
with South Korea “touch and go” 





| raq |New York City j jobs for 22 million 
2 tr 3) ¥ new workers with 
_ANew North Korea Plays Defense college degrees. 
Met Briefl | Following a closed-door meeting with the at feast 3 million 
y | U.N. Security Council, Sin Son Ho, North more Jobs that 
Following months of Korea’s U.N. ambassador, held a rare press require at least a 
deadlock resulting conference and rejected Seoul's assertion two-year associate's 
| from inconclusive | that his country is responsible for the —— or aged 
ach —— a : March sinking of a South Korean ship, mone ener 
new fraqi parliamen epee . Gina t ’ 
eoeetaytes: a ae kind ao tion. las the report calls 
. the first time on orea says it as increased its mi itary a “lost economic 
Thousands gathered at the site of the shootings | june 14. The body's readiness, and Sin urged U.N. impartiality, opportunity for 
and watched Cameron’s televised speech | 335 members warning ominously that censure could millions of American 
did not elect new | provoke “follow-up measures.” | workers.” 
1 | Northern Ireland | leadership, however, 
. bec of i . 
Bloody Sunday Reckoning  etlations ngoné =| 4|Belgium | 6|France 
Following a 12-year investigation, a | ote A Nation at Odds with Itself | AFew More 
5,000-page report on Northern Ireland’s E rie a | Years of Work 
1972 Bloody Sunday shootings concluded | largest political In June 13 parliamentary elections, called 
hat they were “both uniustifiedand | blocs, led by former an earthquake” by a Brussels think tank, Faced with a 
that they were “both unjustified an | Prime Minister lyad Pips. f ak edictad 
unjustifiable.” British Prime Minister the Socialist Party emerged victorious in | predicted pension- 


Allawi and current system deficit of 


Belgium’s French-speaking south, while 


David Cameron offered an apology and Prime Minister Nouri | | 
ne : sain ie A 32 billion euros 
declared that each of the 14 protesters al-Maliki. Under fee paxties captured nearly half | ($39 billion) this 
killed was unarmed and innocent and that Iraq's constitution, | the voteinthe Dutch-speaking north. _ year, the French gov- 
British soldiers had fired on them without the parliament Politicians are struggling toformacoalition | gmment announced 
warning. The government will decide has 30 days to government in the chronically divided plans to raise the 
whether to try any of the soldiers in court. form a coalition _ country (similar talks to form agovernment —__pation’s retirement 
4998 An inquiry into the shootings | | government. The in 2007 lasted more than six months). The age from 60 to 62, 
n inquiry into the shootings is session came one : : fh : : cate 
commissioned by Prime Minister Tony Blalr, dees Siar Wanieasts impasse comes at an inopportune zon pes | to be implemented 
It is initially expected to last only two years | es sen Belgium will assume the rotating presidency | gradually by 2018. 
; Goleman: of the E.U.—which is embroiled in financial | !t also proposed 
1998 Good Friday Agreement: Irish country’s central rahe i of | additional pension 
republicans and unionists, who want to turmoil—in less than three weeks. 


reforms and tax 
increases. Tens of 
thousands protested 
in Paris the day 
before the June 16 
announcement. 


maintain ties with Britain, agree to begin a bank, killing at least 
peace process and form a power-sharing 20 people. ® Dutch-speaking 
provincial government | ® French-speaking 


2004 The investigation formally closes. ~ German-speaking 
Publication of a report is expected the following » Capital region— 
year, but it is delayed until 2010. The final French/Dutch 
cost of the probe totals nearly $290 million 









Maximum sound level, in decibels, of yuvuzelas Number of U.S. Starbucks 
i 4 used by fans at World Cup matches; the sound / locations that will offer 
level is equivalent to that of a jet taking off 5 free wi-fi starting July 1 
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10 | France 
Fatal Flooding 


Heavy rains that began to fallin 
southeastern France on June 15 caused a 
series of deadly flash floods that killed at 
least 19 people. The region’s worst flooding 
since 1827 forced more than 1,000 residents 
into shelters, left tens of thousands of 
homes without electricity and resulted 

in the dispatching of helicopters to aid in 
rescue efforts. The waters reached a height 
of about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 m)in some places and 
swept cars down streets, wreaking the 
most havoc in the town of Draguignan. 
Patrick Galois of the French national 
weather service said, “We've never seen so 
much rain in the month of June.” 





7 | Kyrgyzstan 


ETHNIC VIOLENCE Organized gangs killed at least 179 people and injured thousands more in the 
southern city of Osh, driving more than 100,000 ethnic Uzbeks to seek refuge across the border in 
Uzbekistan. The attacks, which the U.N. called “orchestrated, targeted and well planned,” left the 
country’s provisional government—in power since a bloody April coup—struggling to maintain 
control. Interim President Roza Otunbayeva has accused ousted leader Kurmanbek Bakiyev of 
instigating the violence, but Bakiyev has denied any involvement. 


8 | California 


Prop 8 Trial 
Nears End 


A federal judge 
heard closing 
arguments Ina 
case seeking to 
determine the 
constitutionality 
of Proposition 8, 


9| Gulf of Mexico 
There Will Be (Even More) Oil 


On June 15, the U.S. government doubled its official estimate 

of the amount of oil spewing into the Gulf of Mexico: it is 

now assumed to be a staggering 60,000 bbl. (2.5 million gal., or 
g.5 million L) a day—or the equivalent of one Exxon Valdez spill 
every four days. Following a meeting with President Obama, BP 
executives offered an apology to the American people and agreed Who They’re 
to create a $20 billion escrow fund to compensate Gulf residents in 





The town of Draguignan in southeastern 
France was devastated by flash floods 





California’s 2008 
ban on same-sex 
marriage. The five- 
month-long trial 
explored whether 
sexual orientation 
is a choice and 
whether recognizing 
same-sex unions 
would threaten 

the institution 

of marriage. A 
decision In the case 
is not expected for 
several weeks. 


and businesses damaged by the disaster. In the midst of these 
developments, international investment agency Fitch Ratings 
downgraded the energy giant’s stock to near junk status. 


Official U.S. Government Oil-Spill Estimates 


April 25 April 28 May 27 June 10 June 15 
1,000 5,000 19,000 30,000 60,000 
bbl. a day bbl. a day bbl. a day bbl. a day bbl. a day 
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Mark Halperin’s Take: 

President Obama used his first Oval Office address to 
show resolve about the Gulf oil crisis and try to unstick 
energy legislation in Congress. Obama was targeting 
several audiences at once: 














AUDIENCE OBAMA'S PITCH | UPSHOT 
em - eo! es = =< 1 c 
Congressional I'll fix the Gulf and | The White House 
Democrats reach Republicans; you effectively bails on 
figure out what kind of | pricing carbon before 
bill you can pass. November's elections. 
Congressional The bazaar is open for Obama knows he needs 
Republicans business; bring me GOPers on board for a 
your ideas. shot at a significant law. 
a lt ie a 4 Se 
Green groups Sometimes half a loaf | Like liberals who accepted 
Is better than no loaf reality by backing health 
| at all. care reform without 
| | single payer, many enviros 
| recognize that a true 
energy revolution is going 
to have to wait. 
Left-wing | get It, and I'm in Their fierce, unforeseen 
commentators _|_ the game. disappointment at 
Obama's lack of specifics 
and passion causes a 
surprising rupture. 
Right-wing | None. Their intense denunciation 
commentators | | of everything Obama 
during a crisis shows the 
opposition’s virulence. 
BP | My boot is still on your Managing the BP problem 
| neck. Rinse. Repeat. will take up a lot of 
| presidential time for the 
| foreseeable future. 
ol a Does — =e 
American | am not yet prepared to Americans are still 
people enunciate the sacrifices addicted to fossil fuets 


required of you. 


and cheap gas. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 


A Candidate 
Comes out of 
Nowhere. 
Now What? 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 
As recently as Memorial Day, 
Alvin Greene, 32, was unem- 


| ployed, fresh off an involun- 


tary military discharge and 
facing obscenity charges for 
allegedly showing a teenage 
student online pornography 
at a campus computer lab. But 
on June 8, without really leav- 
ing his father’s living room, 
Greene somehow became 


| South Carolina’s Democratic 





nominee for U.S. Senate, win- 
ning 59% of the 

vote in the electoral 
whodunit of 2010. 

To Representative 
Jim Clyburn, the 
state’s most powerful 
Democrat, Greene 

is “someone's plant.” To Vic 
Rawl, Greene’s well-funded 
opponent, he may be the 
beneficiary of a historic voter- 
machine malfunction—or 
worse, a stolen election. Pro- 
tests have been filed on the 
state and federal levels. 

Rawl’s team is casing aca- 
demia for analyses that sug- 
gest statistical improbability. 
Consultants from both parties 
have—without evidence— 
alleged dirty tricks, pointing 
toasordid 1990 incident in 
which Republicans urged an 
unqualified black man onto 
the ticket to boost white turn- 


‘The bottom line is 
I won the election. 
I'm the nominee.’ 
—ALVIN GREENE, 
who has been frustrated 
by the lack of state 
Democratic support. 


out. But a third explanation 
now seems the most likely: 
Greene’s name appeared first 


| on the ballot in an election 





in which few people knew 
much about either candidate. 
“I talked to a lot of people, and 
a lot of people voted for him,” 


| said Democratic state repre 
sentative Todd Rutherford. 


“They can’t tell me why. They 
just said that, hey, they saw 
the name, and they pushed 


| the button.” 


30,509 


votes 





Greene, who maintains 
he paid the $10,400 filing fee 
with his Army savings and 
had no outside help, says he 
wants to get on with building 
a campaign based on three 
issues: jobs, educa 
tion and “justice in 
the judicial system.” 
Sitting in his father’s 
living room between 
trips to the kitchen 
telephone (Greene 


| hasnocell phone or computer 


of his own), he watches a Fox 
News announcer tease an up- 
coming segment asking about 
the newbie’s “mental state.” 
This gets to Greene, a self. 
described political junkie who 
is tired of being treated like 

a carnival act. “What about 
everyone else’s mental state?” 
he asks, before breaking into a 
chuckle. “It seems like things 
don’t apply to me. I’m the 
nominee, and 60% isn’t 60% 
anymore.” 
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You may have decreased tear production, which 
be reduced by inflammation due to Chronic Dry 
RESTASIS® Ophthalmic Emulsion is a prescription eye drop. 
With RESTASIS®, you'll make more of your own tears. .. 


and may need those other artificial tears less. 





RESTASIS® Ophthalmic Emulsion helps increase your eyes’ natural ability to produce tears, which may be reduced by 
inflammation due to Chronic Dry Eye. RESTASIS® did not increase tear production in patients using anti-inflammatory 
eye drops or tear duct plugs. 


Important Safety Information: 

RESTASIS® Ophthalmic Emulsion should not be used by patients with active eye infections and has not been studied in patients 
with a history of herpes viral infections of the eye. RESTASIS® should not be used while wearing contact lenses. If contact lenses 
are worn, they should be removed prior to use. The most common side effect is a temporary burning sensation. Other side effects 
include eye redness, discharge, watery eyes, eye pain, foreign body sensation, itching, stinging, and blurred vision. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see next page for important product information. 


Find out more about a $20 rebate offer! see next page for details, 
Go to restasis29.com, or call 1-866-311-2412 for a free kit. 


Don’t wait for your next appointment. Call today! Ask your eye doctor if RESTASIS® is right for you. 


Dr Tendler is an actual patient and is compensated for appearing in this advertisement. = ALLERGAN 


Leader in Dry Eye Care 
© 2010 Allergan, inc., irvine, CA 92612, U.S.A ® marks owned by Allergan, Inc APC36YU10 


RESTASIS® 
(cyclosporine ophthalmic emulsion) 0.05% 
Sterile, Preservative-Free 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

RESTASIS® ophthalmic emulsion is indicated to increase tear production in patients whose tear production is 
presumed to be suppressed due to ocular inflammation associated with keratoconjunctivitis sicca. Increased tear 
production was not seen in patients currently taking topical anti-inflammatory drugs or using punctal plugs. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
RESTASIS® is contraindicated in patients with active ocular infections and in patients with known or suspected 
hypersensitivity to any of the ingredients in the formulation, 


WARNING 
RESTASIS® ophthalmic emulsion has not been studied in patients with a history of herpes keratitis. 


PRECAUTIONS 
General: For ophthalmic use only. 
Information for Patients 


The emulsion from one individual single-use vial is to be used immediately after opening for administration to one 
or both eyes, and the remaining contents should be discarded immediately after administration. 


Do not allow the tip of the vial to touch the eye or any surface, as this may contaminate the emulsion. 


RESTASIS® should not be administered while wearing contact lenses. Patients with decreased tear 

production typically should not wear contact lenses. If contact lenses are worn, they should be removed prior to 
the administration of the emulsion, Lenses may be reinserted 15 minutes following administration of RESTASIS® 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility 

Systemic carcinogenicity studies were carried out in male and female mice and rats. in the 78-week oral 

(diet) mouse study, at doses of 1, 4, and 16 mg/kg/day, evidence of a statistically significant trend was found 

for lymphocytic lymphomas in females, and the incidence of hepatocellular carcinomas in mid-dose males 
significantly exceeded the control value. 


In the 24-month oral (diet) rat study, conducted at 0.5, Poop devon! peed tea 
significantly exceeded the control rate in the low dose level, The hepatocellular carcinomas and pancreatic islet 
cell adenomas were not dose related. The low doses in mice and rats are 1000 and 500 times 
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Verbatim 


‘We... insistently beg forgiveness from 
God and from the persons involved.’ 


POPE BENEDICT XVI, marking the end of the Roman Catholic 
Church’s Year of the Priest celebrations with a public apology for 
years of sexual abuse of children by priests 


‘@Snooki ur right, I would never tax 
your tanning bed! Pres Obama’s tax/ 
spend policy is quite The Situation’ 
JOHN MCCAIN, Arizona Senator, tweeting in response to a cast 
member (right) of the MTV reality show Jersey Shore who wrote 


that McCain would not have imposed a tanning-bed tax like the 
Obama Administration's, which goes into effect July 1 


‘Tll eat breakfast tomorrow, 


GENERAL DAVID PETRAEUS, commander of U.S. forces in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, saying he had not eaten the most important 
meal of the day before delivering testimony at a June 15 Senate 
hearing where he briefly fainted; the hearing reconvened the 
following day 


‘We are all terminal.’ 
JACK KEVORKIAN, waxing philosophical about states that have 
legalized assisted suicide yet require patients to be deemed 
terminally ill before being euthanized 


‘Since when does age create gigantic 
_ waves and storms?’ 


ABBY SUNDERLAND, a 16-year-old California girl, responding 
to criticism that she is too young to attempt to become the 
youngest person to sail around the world solo, following her 
rescue from a storm in the Indian Ocean 
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‘Taliban attacks come and go, but dust is 
constant in Afghanistan.’ 


LOREN THOMPSON, a military analyst, on the U.S. Army's 
announcement that it will replace Velcro on soldiers’ uniforms 
with buttons because they are not hindered by dust and sand 


N LAVERIS—FIL 
TOG—AP; MASSOUD HOSSAINI—AFP, 


ASO 


-§) ‘I didn’t have the balls. This is not 

my thing’ 
CHRISTIAN HERNANDEZ, a 22-year-old Mexican matador arrested 
for breach of contract when he dropped his cape and fled froma 


bull midfight; Hernandez, who was released after paying a fine, 
was gored by a bull several months ago and has decided to retire 








| Sources: AFP; Twitter; Army Times; CNN (2); USA Today; AP 














For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


im TALKING HEADS 


Andrew Alexander 
fpptiecicliddlletiancerie tut Abs 
| Writing in the Washington Post 

about the proliferation of anonymous 
| sources in the newspaper’s stories: 


“Anonymity, granted 
judiciously, can benefit 
readers. Sources often 
require confidentiality to 
disclose corruption or policy 
blunders. On a lesser scale, 
stories can be enriched 
with information from 
sources who would suffer 
retribution if identified. 

But by casually agreeing to 
conceal the identities of those 
who provide noncritical 
information, the Post erodes 
its credibility.” —6/13/10 


Mark Benjamin 
A Salon.com reporter talking to 
the New York Times about the 
| military’s admission of burial errors 
at Arlington National Cemetery: 


“The idea that a mother and 
father might be out there 
praying over a headstone over 
a grave that may not contain 
the remains of their kid is 
pretty hard core. I have seen 
wives and girlfriends in the 
cemetery literally hugging 
those headstones... The burial 
errors are spread... through 
many different eras of time, 
and the record-keeping has 
essentially not changed since 
the Civil War.” —6/14/10 





Bret Stephens 


On the one-year anniversary of 
Iran’s postelection protests, in the 
| Wall Street Journal: 


“The regime is more emboldened 
than ever... Worst of all, the 
Green movement is, if not 
extinguished completely, little 
more than a flickering ember. 
The 3 million Iranians who 
marched for freedom last June 

may have to wait another 
generation fora similar 
opportunity.” —6/15/ro 


Brief History 


The Resource Curse 





how, when a poor country discovers vast natural wealth, 

economists around the world cry, “Aw, hell!” Such a mo- 
ment arrived on June 14 following a New York Times report on 
an estimated $1 trillion worth of minerals—including iron, 
copper, cobalt and gold—underneath Afghanistan. Afghan 
presidential spokesman Waheed Omar claimed the discovery 
would “benefit all Afghans in the long run.” 

Almost every development economist would beg to differ. 
Though the term was coined by British economist Richard M. 
Auty in 1993, the phenomenon he explored—of how countries 
with rich resources often develop more slowly, more corruptly, 
more violently and with more authoritarian governments 
than others—is as old as war itself. Think oil in Nigeria, blood 
diamonds in Sierra Leone and Angola, tin in Bolivia... There 
are as many examples as there are elements on earth. What 
should be a blessing turns out to be an incentive for conflict and 
corruption and, in the wrong hands, a source of ruin. A subset 
of the curse, Dutch disease, describes how, even if governments 
behave themselves, their countries can still suffer, as happened 
to the Netherlands when it developed North Sea gas in the 
1970s. That pushed up wages and exchange rates, making other 
products more expensive to produce and sell abroad. 

Only very good (and lucky) governments seem to avoid 
the curse. Norway used North Sea oil to transform itself 
from an economy based on fish, trees and boats into a diverse 
and equitable place by virtue of careful macroeconomic 
management, strong institutions and a commitment to fairly 
distributing the wealth. The curse began to bite in the 1990s, 
but by then Norway had other, bigger problems, like the 
worsening climate change its hydrocarbons had helped bring 
about. No one escapes the curse forever. —BY ALEX PERRY 


T HE RESOURCE CURSE DESCRIBES THE PHENOMENON OF 
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Diamonds aren't forever 
Sierra Leone’s diamond-mining 
sector boomed in the 1960s and 
70s until corruption did it in 


GOOD LUCK, BAD LUCK 


1956 Nigeria discovers oll, 
kicking off half a century of war, 
coups and corruption 


1992 Civil war 
breaks out in 
Sierra Leone 
over competition 
for its diamond 
fields: hence 
“blood diamond” 


2002 Giving new meaning to 
“hot chocolate,” civil war erupts 
In Ivory Coast, funded by 

cocoa earnings 


2010 South Africa’s 
Bafokeng people finally 
win control of all 
platinum mines on 
their land. They put 
the money 
into social 
investment 










| recently outofbankruptcy, |= 


| person who nonetheless has 
| a“taste for credit.” While 13 
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Broke, USA 


By Gary Rivlin 
Harper Business; 358 pages 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN 
Gary Rivlin didn’t know 
what to make of payday 
loans. Sure, the short-term, 
super-high-interest-rate 
loans may seem usurious, 
but where else can a single 
mom making §22,000a 
year turn when her car 
breaks down and her next 
paycheck is a week away? 


| Yet after some digging, the 


former newspaper reporter 
started regarding payday 
lenders—as well as check 
cashers, pawnshops and tax 
refund-advance outfits—as 
Poverty Inc., an industry 
devoted to squeezing ever 
more money out of the 
people who can least afford 


| it. These businesses, Rivlin 


concluded, don’t respond 
to demand nearly as much 
as they create it, pushing 
people into a dangerous 
cycle of debt. In Broke, USA, 
Rivlin faults more than ® 
justtheCheck’nGosofthe |= 
world. The best customer | 5 
for a credit-card company 
(even a behemoth like Citi 
bank), he writes, is one 


a financially vulnerable 


the subprime-mortgage 
debacle plays a prominent 
role here, Rivlinarguesthat | 
the conversation America z 
needs to have is about 
much more than houses. 
—BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
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Jimmy Dean 

JIMMY DEAN, WHO DIED 

June 13 at 81, was a great 
friend and fellow Texan. Our 
lives paralleled each other's in 
so many ways: we were both 


| born in small Texas towns to 


poor parents, we both served 
in the military, and we started 
in country music at about the 
same time. 


Ernest Fleischmann 


IRASCIBLE, UNCOMPROMISING, 
but passionately dedicated 
to good music, Ernest 
Fleischmann turned Los An 
geles into a center of excellence 
for classical music and acted as 
talent scout and kingmaker for 
many of the great musicians of 
the previous half century. 
Head of the L.A. Philhar 
monic from 1969 to 1998, 
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He had decades of hits, in 
cluding “Bumming Around,” 
“P.T. 109,” “A Thing Called 
Love” and “Slowly.” But my 
all-time favorite is “Big Bad 
John,” the Grammy-winning 
1961 chart topper. It is aclas 
sic, and no one could have 
done it like Jimmy Dean. 

I had the pleasure of be 
ing on The Jimmy Dean Show 
several times during the ’6os. 
Dean gave so many country 
artists national exposure on 
prime-time television. He 
also gave some of us advice: 
whenever he saw me, he'd 
always tell me to quit being 
so bashful. 

He expressed to me that 
he loved TV and motion 
pictures and would like to 
make them a big part of his 
career. When | 
saw him in the 
1971 James Bond 
film Diamonds 
Are Forever—he 
played reclu- 





Fleischmann, who died on 
June 13 at 85, put the orches 
tra at the center of the city’s 
cultural life by reviving the 
Hollywood Bowl, champion 
ing the construction of the 
Frank Gehry-—designed Walt 
Disney Concert Halland 
making the city a launching 
pad for new music. 

Trained as a conductor, 
Fleischmann never lost the 








sive billionaire Willard 
Whyte—I remember think- 
ing J.D. did pretty good in 
his role. 

Of course, he also did very 
well in business, I have my 
own eponymous sausage, but 
when I’m at the grocery store, 
| pick up Jimmy Dean's. Per 
haps the majority of people 
know Jimmy Dean for his 
food, but not those of us in 
country music. In February 
he was voted into the Coun 
try Music Hall of Fame. It was 
long overdue, in my opinion. 
I just wish he could have had 
the opportunity to accept his 
well-deserved award in per 
son at the induction ceremo 
ny this fall. He will be greatly 
missed by all his friends and 
fans who loved him. 

—BY GEORGE JONES 


Jones, a Grammy 
winner, is a member 
of the Country Music 
Hall of Fame 


conductor's ability to recog 
nize and nurture talent. James 
Levine, Simon Rattle, Peter 
Sellars, Itzhak Perlman and 
my father, the cellist Lynn 
Harrell, are just a few of those 
who benefitted early on from 
his backing. 

In 1992 he hired the young 
Finnish conductor Esa-Pekka 
Salonen to lead the orchestra; 
the pair turned L.A. intoa 
premier venue for contempo 
rary music. At asmall con 
ducting competition in 2004, 
in what was his last great gift 
to Los Angeles, Fleischmann 
spotted Salonen’s successor: 
the lightning-bolt Venezuelan 
Gustavo Dudamel. 

Gravel-voiced, formidably 
educated and at times tyran 
nical, Fleischmann was a gi- 
ant figure from a bygone era. 
The classical-music world is 
now one of smaller people. 
—BY EBEN HARRELL 


the final 


months of the Bosnian 
War, nearly 8,000 
Muslim men and boys 
were systematically 
murdered in the 

fallen U.N. enclave of 
Srebrenica—the worst 
European massacre 
since World War Il. 

On June 10, two high- 
ranking Bosnian Serbs 
were convicted for 
those 1995 killings. 
The U.N. war-crimes 
tribunal at the Hague 
found military officers 
Vujadin Popovic and 
Ljubisa Beara guilty 
of genocide—defined 
by the U.N. as “acts 
committed with intent 
to destroy, in whole 

or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or 
religious group.” Their 
life sentences could 
prove precursors to 
bigger convictions, 
specifically those of 
Radovan Karadzic, the 
wartime Bosnian Serb 
political leader currently 
on trial, and military 
commander Ratko 
Miadic, who remains 
at large. “The plain 
intention ... to eliminate 
every Bosnian Muslim 
male who was captured 
or surrendered proves 
beyond reasonable 
doubt that this was 
genocide,” the judges 
wrote. “In the context 
of the war in the former 
Yugoslavia, and in 

the context of human 
history, these events 
are arrestive in their 
scale and brutality.” 
—BY KATY STEINMETZ 





In the Arena 


¥ Klein 


Obama’s Afghan Dilemma. The generals 
are frustrated. The Karzai government is a 
mess. Was Joe Biden right after all? 


SEVERAL WEEKS BEFORE GENERAL 
David Petraeus fainted at a Senate Armed 
Services Committee hearing, General 
Stanley McChrystal found himself stuck 
in yet another inconclusive meeting of 
the Afghan National Security Council in 
Kabul. McChrystal respected many of the 
Afghan leaders, but there was a tendency 
to chew over issues to the point of paraly 
sis, which was about as distant from the 
can-do, let’s-do U.S. military culture as 
you could get. McChrystal’s discipline is 
famous, but this time he began to lecture 
the Afghans. “My father has a son and 
two nephews fighting for your freedom 
here in Afghanistan,” he said. “How many 
of you have sons fighting for Afghan 
freedom? How many of you are willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary for your 
country’s future?” 

It is a sentiment that McChrystal 
has expressed more than once in recent 
weeks, and it is a sign of the growing ex 
haustion and frustration in U.S. military 
ranks—perhaps Petraeus’ Capitol Hill 
collapse was another—after almost 10 
years of nonstop fighting against an elu- 
sive enemy in Iraq and Afghanistan, two 
of the world’s most difficult battlefields. 
Another sign came when McChrystal vis 
ited the Helmand province town of Mar 


jah in May and called it a “bleeding ulcer.” 


Marjah was supposed to be the first step 
before the crucial battle to secure Kanda 
har, the heartland of the Taliban rebel 
lion. The town was taken easily enough 
by the U.S. Marines and elite Afghan 
National Army elements in February. 
But McChrystal had promised the local 


‘Karzai is not 
incompetent. He is 
acting according to 
his own priorities—his 
family, his tribe, his 
nation, in that order.’ 


—A WESTERN DIPLOMAT 
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residents a robust security, education 
and economic-development program— 
“government in a box,” he said—that has 
not materialized. The initial Afghan ci 
vilian government presence, according to 
U.S. sources, consisted ofa paltry six bu 
reaucrats. U.S. efforts to provide econom- 
ic assistance were curtailed when three 
USAID workers were killed in Marjah in 
March. The Taliban quickly regrouped 
and are pressing the fight once again, con 
ducting assassinations of locals who have 
cooperated with the Americans. In addi 
tion, the Marjah operation diverted key 
Afghan National Army and police forces 
from Kandahar province, where the 
more important fight—Admiral Mike 
Mullen has said, “As goes Kandahar, so 
goes Afghanistan”—has been delayed 
until the autumn. McChrystal’s ulcerous 
comment was especially unfortunate be- 
cause it reminded old Afghan hands of a 
similar one made by Mikhail Gorbachev 
in 1988, just before he pulled the plug on 
the Soviet Union's Afghan fiasco. He said 
Afghanistan was a “bleeding wound.” 


Six months after Barack Obama announced 
his new Afghan strategy in a speech at 
West Point, the policy seems stymied. 
There are some areas of brilliant suc- 
cess, especially in the counterterrorism 
efforts of the special-operations forces, 
where increased human-intelligence 
capabilities have yielded a bumper crop 
of midlevel Taliban leaders killed or 
captured—raz1 in recent months, accord- 
ing to McChrystal. But the larger purpose 
of the mission—the stabilization of Af 
ghanistan and the eradication of the Tal 
iban rebellion—has not gone so well. The 
lack of progress has led to finger-pointing 
and second-guessing. There have been 
disagreements between McChrystal and 
the U.S. ambassador, Karl Eikenberry, a 
former U.S. Army general with extensive 
Afghanistan experience. The military 

is more generally frustrated with the 
State Department for not producing the 
“civilian surge” necessary to help secure 


time.com/swampland 





the population. And there are increasing 
grumblings about the timetable set by 
Obama, which would begin troop with- 
drawals in July 2ort. “It’s like fighting 
with both arms tied behind your back,” a 


| former senior military official told me. 


The timetable issue is a red herring. 
The President’s proposal, agreed to and 
understood by Petraeus and McChrystal, 


| wasasubtle one, conditioned on progress 


in the field. There was never any thought 
of pulling U.S. troops from the main fight 
against the Taliban in 2011. The President 
envisioned a gradual transition, begin 
ning in the more stable areas of Afghani 
stan—in the north and west—and 
involving NATO troops as well as some 
American forces. The fact is, the U.S. mil 
itary would have plenty of time to stabil. 
ize the situation in the Taliban-populated 
areas—if its battle plan were working. 
But the military’s initial plan, with its 
emphasis on counterinsurgency opera 
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tions to secure the population, seems to 
be in need of major revisions. 

Counterinsurgency and counter 
terrorism sound a lot alike, but they are 
diametric opposites. Counterterrorism 
means going after the bad guys. Counter 
insurgency means protecting the good 
guys. The latter requires patience and ex 
tensive resources, especially the presence 
of a reliable partner—a “host nation,” in 
the words of the Army’s Counterinsurgency 
Field Manual, that will “uphold the rule of 
law, and provide a basic level of essential 
services and security for the populace.” 

It is now clear that Hamid Karzai’s 
government is incapable of doing that. 
“Karzai is not incompetent,” a Western 
diplomat told me. “He is acting accord 
ing to his own priorities—his family, his 
tribe, his nation, in that order.” His family 
is Pashtun, from the region near Kanda 
har; his half brother Ahmed Wali Karzai, 
known as AWK, is the family’s designated 


Growing impatience General 
Stanley McChrystal listens as 
Afghan President Hamid Karzai, 
left, prays with tribal leaders in 
Kandahar before seeking their 
support for a security offensive 





strongman in the Taliban heartland. 
AWK has been accused of profiting from 
the drug trade and of stuffing his pockets 
with some of the private-security and 
transport contracts that McChrystal be 
gan distributing to local power brokers 
when it became clear that the Afghan Na 
tional Security Forces were unable to keep 
the peace; none of these allegations have 
been proved. Indeed, the U.S. government 
has hada difficult time figuring out how 
to deal with AW K—who is tolerated by 
some in Kandahar, is hated by others and 
is certainly unlikely to be a force for good 
government there. The situation is fur 
ther complicated by the fact that he has 
been on the CIA payroll in the past and 
may well still be. “When the Americans 
came in and said to Hamid Karzai that 

he had to get rid of Ahmed Wali,” a well 
informed Afghan expert told me recently, 
“he could say to them, ‘I'll take him off my 
payroll when you take him off yours.” 








As the situation in Afghanistan has festered, 
an increasingly common reaction in 
the Obama White House has been: 

Joe Biden was right. Biden opposed 

the more elaborate military plan. He 
favored a stripped-down emphasis on 
counterterrorism—the special-ops and 
Predator raids that have turned out to 
be the most successful aspect of the 
Afghan battle plan. “The problem with 
Joe’s idea,” said a senior U.S. official, “is 
that you can use those methods to de 
grade the enemy, but it doesn’t resolve 
the problem. Joe didn’t have a policy for 
resolving the problem.” 

Hamid Karzai does. He wants to 
cut a deal with the Taliban. In recent 
months, there have been secret meetings 
between AWK and Mullah Abdul Ghani 
Baradar, the Taliban second in com 
mand arrested by the Pakistanis—no 
coincidence, undoubtedly—in February, 
In recent weeks, it has become apparent 
that Karzai seems intent on working 
with the Pakistanis, rather than around 
them, to secure a deal. The firing of his 
highly regarded Intelligence Minister, 
Amrullah Saleh, was in part an offering 
to Pakistan. “The Paks considered Saleh 
an Indian agent,” a U.S. official told me. 
“He was part of the Northern Alliance, 
which was funded by India, and he was 
vehemently opposed to reconciliation 
{with the Taliban].” 

There are no indications that the 
Taliban are willing to make peace. And 
there are some indications that Karzai’s 
government would collapse, abandoned 
by its non-Pashtun members, includ 
ing most of the army, if he pursued this 
course. But no other course seems plau 
sible. The U.S. military would like to see 
the Taliban lay down their arms, but 
that’s not likely. A deal in which the Tal 
iban leader Mullah Mohammed Omar 
renounces al-Qaeda, accepts a subsidiary 
Taliban role in Karzai’s government 
and is allowed to field local militias in 
some of the Taliban-dominated Pashtun 
districts of the south seems the least 
unlikely scenario. (How the Afghans 
eventually sort out their ethnic rivalries 
is not a crucial U.S. national security 
interest, so long as there is no safe haven 
for international terrorists there.) 

In the end, a more punishing counter 
terrorism effort, rather than patient 
counterinsurgency, may be the best 
way to get the Taliban to the table. At 
the moment, though, the U.S.-led effort 
to protect the Pashtun populace in the 
southern provinces is proving futile and 
perhaps irrelevant. a 
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The Other 
Financial Crisis 


Schools, health services, libraries—and the 
salaries that go with them—are all on the 
chopping block as states and cities face their 
worst cash squeeze since the Great Depression 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


N NEW JERSEY, TAXES ARE HIGH, THE 
budget’s a mess, government is inef- 
ficiently organized, and the public 
pension fund is blown to kingdom 
come. Which makes New Jersey a lot 
like most other states in 2010. What makes 
the state unusual is its rookie governor, a 
human bulldozer named Chris Christie, 
who vowed to lead like a one-termer and 
is keeping his promise with brio. He has 
proposed chopping $11 billion from the 
state’s budget—more than a quarter of the 
total—for fiscal year 2011 (which starts 
July 1). He’s backing a constitutional cap 
on property taxes in hopes of pushing 
the state’s myriad villages and townships 
to merge into more efficient units. He’s 
locked in an ultimate cage match with the 
New Jersey teachers’ union. It may be the 
bitterest political fight in the country— 
and that’s saying something this year. A 
union official recently circulated a hu 
morous prayer with a punch line asking 
God to kill Christie. You know, New Jersey 
humor. And in an interview with the Wall 
Street Journal, Christie didn’t talk about 
the possibility that his fiscal initiatives 
might be compromised or defeated; he pic- 
tured himself “lying dead on State Street 
in Trenton,” the state capital. Presumably 
that was a figure of speech. 
The tone of the New Jersey budget battle 
may be distinctive, but many of the same 


notes can be heard in state capitals across 
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the country. From Hartford to Honolulu, 
once sturdy state governments are ap- 
proaching the brink of fiscal calamity, as 
the crash of 2008 and its persistent after- 
math have led to the reckoning of 2or0. 
Squeezed by the end of federal stimulus 
money on one hand and desperate local 
governments on the other, states are facing 
the third straight year of staggering bud- 
get deficits, and the necessary cuts will cost 
jobs, limit services and touch the lives of 
millions of Americans. Government work- 
ers have been laid offin half the states plus 
Puerto Rico. Twenty-two states have insti- 
tuted unpaid furloughs. At least 28 states 
have ordered across-the-board budget cuts, 
with many of them adding deeper cuts in 
targeted agencies. And massive shortfalls 
in public pension plans loom as well. 
Almost no one—and no place—is ex- 
empt. Nearly everywhere, tax revenue 
plummeted as property values tanked, in- 
comes dwindled and consumers stopped 
shopping. Falling prices for stocks and 
real estate have made mincemeat of often 
underfunded public pension plans. Unem- 
ployed workers have swelled the demand 
for welfare and Medicaid services. Govern- 
ments that were frugal in the past are just 
squeaking by. Governments that were lav 
ish in the good times, building their bud- 
gets on optimism and best-case scenarios, 
now risk being wrecked like ashantytown 
in an earthquake. 


$55 BILLION 


Estimated collective gap 
between states’ income 
and obligations next year 


5.4% 


Expected growth in 
number of Medicaid 
recipients on average 
next year 


31 


Number of states project- 
ing a 2011 shortfall of 
10% or more as a percent- 
age of this year’s budget 





Illustration by Ellen Weinstein for TIME 


NATION STATES IN CRISIS 


How the Money Ran Out 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FOUR DECADES OF 
collecting data, the National Governors 
Association (NGA) reports that total state 
spending has dropped for two years in a 
row. In hard-hit Arizona, for example, the 
state budget has sagged to 2004 levels, de- 
spite blistering growth in population and 
demand for government services. Starting 
with the 2008 fiscal year, state govern- 
ments have closed more than $300 billion 
in cumulative budget gaps, with another 
$125 billion already projected for the com- 
ing years, says Corina Eckl, fiscal-program 
director at the National Conference of State 
Legislatures (NCSL). Similar figures aren't 
collected for the nation’s counties, villages 
and towns, but when the National League 
of Cities surveyed mayors recently, three- 
fourths of them described worsening eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Accustomed to the ups and downs of the 
ordinary economic cycle, elected officials 
and budget planners are facing something 
none of them have experienced before: year 
after year of shortfalls, steadily compound- 
ing. Ordinarily, deficits are resolved most- 
ly through budgetary hocus-pocus. But 
the length and depth of the recession are 
forcing governments to go beyond sleight 
of hand to genuine cuts. And that makes 
lawmakers gloomy in all but a handful of 
states. (It’s aswell time to be North Dakota.) 
According toan NCSLsurvey, worry or out- 
right pessimism is the reigning mood in 
the vast majority of capitals. 

Many taxpayers might say that it’s 
about time spending dropped. But then 
they start hearing the specifics. Govern- 
ment budgets contain a lot of fixed costs 
and herds of sacred cows. K-12 education 
absorbs nearly a third of all spending from 
state general funds. Add medical expenses, 
primarily Medicaid, and it’s over half. Pris- 
ons must be maintained, colleges and uni- 
versities kept open, interest on bonds and 
other loans paid. Real cuts provoke loud 
howls, and you can hear them rising in ev- 
ery corner of the country. College students 
have marched in California, firefighters 
have protested in Florida, and on June 10, 
Minnesota saw the largest one-day strike 
of nurses—some 12,000—in U.S. history. 

And don’t count on the shaky econom- 
ic recovery for relief. After plunging in 
2009, tax receipts are stabilizing in many 
places—but the next big shoe is fixing to 
drop. Having poured billions of dollars 
into state coffers through the stimulus 
act of 2009, the federal government is 
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States’ primary sources 
of income are down... 


Personal 
Sales income Corporate 
taxes taxes taxes 







-1.0% 


-2.8% 
2010 collections 
compared 
with 2009's ~5.8% 


.». most states have 
already made cuts to 
their 2010 budgets ... 





> 
Size of cuts so far 


TT 
None $1 $2 $3 
billion 


... and their costs will be 


rising in areas like Medicaid 





Projected state Medicaid 
funding growth, 2010-11 


30% 0 54% 


Source: The Fiscal Survey of States 


poised to close the tap. President Obama 
made an unusual Saturday night request 
to Congress last week for $50 billion in 
emergency aid to the states to stave off 
layoffs of teachers, firefighters and police. 
But it’s an election year, and there is scant 
appetite among vulnerable Democrats in 
Washington for more zeros at the end of 
the federal deficit. (Only the federal gov- 
ernment is allowed to run deficits; states 
and cities must balance their budgets or 
face default.) Already, 11 states are project- 
ing major budget gaps—greater than 10% 
of general-fund spending—well into 2013. 
Such persistent budget woes are unprec- 
edented in the era of modern American 
government. You'd have to go back to the 
1930s to finda parallel. 


Crisis in the Statehouses 

ON THE GRAND SCALE, THIS FISCAL FIASCO 
is playing out in California and New York. 
Both states boast economies far larger 
than that of Greece, which so disturbed 
the world economy this spring. And both 
are paralyzed by structural deficits far 
larger than their politicians seem able to 
grasp. The impasse in California between 
Republican governor Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger and the Democrats controlling 
the legislature appears set in concrete. 
Last year, the Golden State was reduced 
to issuing IOUs; this year’s budget, some 
$19 billion in the hole, is once again a 
shambles. In New York, Democrats con- 
trol all the levers, but they can’t find a 
cost-cutting deal acceptable to the public- 
employee unions that helped elect them. 
The deficit in Albany is $9.2 billion. 

Or you can picture the crisis through 
the other end of the telescope, through 
the eyes of one young lover of books. Not 
long ago, 9-year-old Campbell Jenkins 
of Charlotte, N.C., heard from his mom 
that two-thirds of the library branches 
in Mecklenburg County might be closed 
for lack of funds. “We were completely 
freaked out,” says Campbell’s mother Jes- 
sica. So the next day, young Campbell 
organized a letter-writing protest among 
his third-grade classmates. Not content 
with words, the kids also sold lemonade 
and donated the proceeds—$595 in an 
empty pretzel jar—to their branch-library 
manager. “It was really heartwarming,” 
says Heather Gwaltney, whose son Gavin, 
also g, joined the effort. 

This all comes as a shock to the folks of 
Charlotte, who long ago grew accustomed 
to seemingly endless prosperity. The seeds 





yf Bank of America, among other em 
pires, were sown there. “People are asking, 
“We're Charlotte, North Carolina. We're 
big banks. How did we get like this?’” says 
county budget director Hyong Yi. The an 
swer is rooted in that once booming econ 
omy. As Charlotte burgeoned, the county 
approved $1.5 billion in bonds to build a 
new courthouse and new schools, expand 
its jails, improve its parks and—irony 
alert—open state-of-the-art libraries. Then 
the recession hit. Local unemployment 
rose to 11.7% in January—twice what it 
was two years earlier. Homes and commer 
cial real estate lost value, which dried up 
the county’s chief revenue source, property 
taxes. The result: a 5% reduction in the up 
coming budget,$71 million in cuts on top of 
$76 million in cuts the year before. Losing 
nearly $150 million in two years—an eter 
nity of lemonade stands won't fill that hole. 
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Atthe last minute, county commission 
ers allocated an additional $3.5 million for 
libraries, sparing at least some of those fac 
ing closure. Campbell Jenkins’ branch is 
safe—for now—but budget woes in the Tar 
Heel State look like an ongoing problem. A 
spokesperson for North Carolina governor 
Bev Perdue said the outlook remains grim: 
“Next year will not be pretty.” 


When Main Street Acted 

Like Wall Street 

THE COLLAPSE OF A WALL STREET INSTITU 
tion like Lehman Brothers looks nothing 
like the threatened closing of a branch 
library in the Charlotte suburbs. But 
whether the characters are mighty or 
meek, this unfolding economic disaster 
story is in fact a series of variations on a 
single theme. When times were good and 
the future seemed bulletproof, all sorts 





California Student-body president Jasmine 
Hillis among those affected bp UCLA's $200 
million projected shortfall. Fee increases, course 
reductions and faculty layoffs plaque the system 


of grand ventures were floated on waves 
of debt. No one cared, because everyone 
planned to be richer when the bills came 
due. The arbitrageurs of leveraged deriva 
tives, the cash-strapped subprime home 
buyers, the government grandees issuing 
bonds and boosting pensions—al] were 
versions of the same daom-shadowed fig 
ure. Only if the bubble burst would the 
bills become unpayable. How did so many 
people forget all at once that the bubble 
always bursts? 

Strapped for cash, state and local 
governments so far have taken mostly 
predictable steps. They’ve depleted their 
rainy-day funds; of all the cash expected 
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to be on hand in state treasuries by the 
end of the 2010 fiscal year, two-thirds of 
it will be held by just two states, Alaska 
and Texas, which enjoy income from vast 
energy deposits. By comparison, 14 states 
are expected to have reserves of less than 
1% of their annual spending—basically 
they’re living hand to mouth, hoping 
their checks don’t bounce. And a major- 
ity of states will have reserves well below 
safe levels recommended by the National 
Association of State Budget Officers. 
Leery of broad tax hikes in a bad econ- 
omy, governments have instead chosen 
to shake the sofa cushions and punish 
the naughty, closing loopholes, cracking 
down on tax evaders and raising levies 
on tobacco, alcohol, gambling, soda pop 
and candy—even bottled water in Wash- 
ington State. Nearly half the states have 
hiked fees for higher education, court ser- 
vices, park access, business licenses—or 
all of the above. 

These are the tried-and-true responses 
to dips in the business cycle, but as the 
woes drag on from year to year, the job 
of closing budget gaps grows more diffi- 
cult. Now larger issues and harder choices 
are being laid bare, beginning with the 
sprawling mess that is Medicaid. Created 
by Congress, administered by the states 
and paid for by a patchwork of federal, 
state and local governments, the health 
care system for America’s poor is a jumble 
in the best of times. With enrollments 
growing rapidly, that jumble is becoming 
a train wreck. 

According to the NGA, the number 
of people covered by Medicaid will grow 
again next year by an estimated 5.4% on 
average. Meanwhile, anticipated fund- 
ing is expected to grow hardly at all. That 
might not spell disaster for a state like Ne- 
braska, which anticipates just 2% enroll- 
ment growth. But in foreclosure-racked 
Arizona, officials are planning for a jump 
of more than 17%, and the budgetary pres- 
sure is enormous. As Governor Jan Brewer 
put it in her state-of-the-state address this 
year, government revenues have sagged 
to 2004 levels, and “some people ... say we 
should just adopt the 2004 budget.” But 
Arizona’s Medicaid rolls have grown by 
475,000 patients since then. 

What’s going to give? Prepare for a 
free-for-all. The states are pressing Wash- 
ington to maintain the emergency Med- 
icaid supplement that was part of the 
stimulus package. So far, congressional 
moderates are blanching at the price tag. 


If the Beltway budget hawks win that 
battle, states plan to squeeze the patients, 
who are currently protected by strings 
attached to the stimulus money. No fed- 
eral supplement means no more strings. 
Already various states are contemplating 
tighter eligibility rules, lower benefits, 
higher co-pays and other restrictions. 
And then there’s the ongoing fight be- 
tween the states and the medical system. 
Governments are wringing money from 
doctors and hospitals coming and going: 
first they are cutting payments for Medic- 
aid services, and then they are raising fees 
on Medicaid providers. 

Just as ugly is the issue of public- 
employee pay and benefits. The mess in 
New Jersey is just an extreme example of 
a widespread problem: many state and lo- 
cal governments have made the mistake 
of courting the votes of public employ- 
ees by fattening salaries and benefits, all 
the time imagining that pension-fund 
investments could only go up. Tales of 
lavish retirements for relatively youthful 
public servants have been making a lot 
of headlines lately. The New York Times 
reported that some 3,700 retired New York 
State public employees earn more than 
$100,000 a year in pension payments, in- 
cluding a former policeman in Yonkers at 
the ripe old age of 47. California’s pension 
poster boy is a Bay Area fire chief who, at 
51, was collecting more than $241,000 a 
year in retirement pay. The Pew Center 
on the States, a nonpartisan research 
group, estimates that states are at least $1 
trillion short of what it will take to keep 
their retirement promises to public work- 
ers. Two Chicago-area professors recently 
calculated the shortfall at $3 trillion. Ac- 
cording to Pew, half the states ran fully 
funded pension plans in 2000, but by 2008 
that number had dwindled to four. 

It’s tough to cut the benefits of police 
officers, firefighters and schoolteachers. 
But the long recession has cast a glaring 
light on the fact that public and private 
workers increasingly live in separate 
economies. Private-sector employees face 
frequent job turnover, relentless down- 
sizing, stagnant wages and rising health- 
insurance premiums. They fund their 
own retirement through 401(k)s and sim- 
ilar plans, which rise and fall with the 
tides of the economy. Many public-sector 
workers, by contrast, enjoy relative job 
security, and the number of government 
jobs rose even as the overall unemploy- 
ment rate shot just past 10%. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Oil-rich North Dakota is 
one of only a few states 
where revenue exceeds 
expenditures, produc- 
ing a surplus of nearly 
$700 million. Lawmak- 
ers have the luxury of 
arguing over what to do 
with the excess 


ALASKA 

Flush with oil revenue, 
Alaska usually runs 

a surplus—its cash 
reserves have tripled to 
$8.9 billion since 2007. 
Governor Sean Parnell's 
budget even Invests 
$1.1 billion for next 
year’s school programs 


CALIFORNIA 

With the state running 
more than $19 billion in 
the red, legislators are 
divided about how to bal- 
ance the books, Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger 
proposed altering welfare 
and ending subsidies for 
low-income day care 
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ARIZONA 

Shortfalls this year 
prompted officials to 
sell (and lease back) 
part of the state capitol 
complex and supreme 
court building to outside 
investors. Kindergarten 
programs were cut to 
half days as well 


SETS 


MISSOURI 

Governor Jay Nixon 
still needs to ax 
$350 million from a 
$23.3 billion budget. 
Some cuts have gone 
to the bone: only five 
liquor-control agents 
now monitor 12,000 
licenses statewide 
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NEBRASKA 

A shortfall twice the 

size of the state’s cash 
reserves left Governor 
Dave Heineman pinching 
pennies for school aid 
and community colleges. 
Some 3,000 nonunion 
state employees face 
pay freezes next year 
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MINNESOTA 

The legislature cut aid to 
local governments and 
health services to make 
up a $3 billion deficit. 
Many cuts provide only 
brief relief: the state 
budget office estimates 
the shortfall will almost 
double by 2013 
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Stress Test. The days of 
surpluses are over. Most states 
are scrambling to make cuts 


MICHIGAN 
Lawmakers in Lansing 
are arguing over 

how to cut a final 
$300 million (down 
from an original 

$1.7 billion deficit) 
and may extend their 
session through the 
summer to hash it out 


SO 


Expected shortfall next Better 
year as a percentage of 
this year's budget Worse 


Strategies used to control budget gaps next year 


Across-the-board 
cuts 


s Salary or benefit 
cuts 


ALABAMA 

Without nearly 

$200 million from 
Washington next year, 
the state will likely cut 
health services for the 
poor. The state's lack 
of cash has already 
curtailed home-care 
services for the elderly 


EE Privatization 


in) Layoffs 


d Tap rainy-day fund 


ae Lottery or gambling 
expansion 


KENTUCKY 

Unwilling to raise taxes 
or widen gambling, the 
legislature made cuts 
to almost all agencies. 
Governor Steve Beshear 
added cuts of his own, 
eliminating funds for 
projects from tree 
nurseries to tourism 
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fH’ Higher-education 
fees 


& Transportation 
fees 


GEORGIA 

Tax cuts for property 
owners and the elderly 
softened the sting of 
tax hikes on hospital 
revenue as legislators 
closed a $785 million 
deficit. But the state's 
budget is $3 billion Jess 
than it was in 2008 
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CONNECTICUT 
Rainy-day funds and 
stimulus money filled 

a $4 billion deficit in 
2009, but the red ink 
may top $3 billion 

by 2012. For now, 
residents, promised no 
tax hikes, will pay utility 
surcharges 
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NEW YORK 

Facing a $9.2 billion 
deficit, the Empire State 
has avoided a govern- 
ment shutdown only 
through week-by-week 
emergency budgets. 
Governor David Paterson 
has inserted a variety of 
cuts into the extensions 
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NEW JERSEY 
Deferring $3.1 billion 

in pension payments 
and raising property 
taxes wasn't enough 

to close a $10.7 billion 
shortfall. Funds for 
schools plunged without 
$1.2 billion in stimulus 
help from Washington 
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OHIO 

Governor Ted Strickland 
decreased the state's 
workforce by 1 in 

12, cut $2.5 billion 

in across-the-board 
spending and sought to 
add gambling. Ohio's 
rainy-day fund has been 
drained to 89¢ 
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FLORIDA 

Governor Charlie Crist 
closed a $3.2 billion 
hole by slashing univer- 
sity funds and cutting a 
gambling deal with the 
Seminole tribe. He killed 
a plan to borrow cash 
from a highway trust 
fund to pay for schools 


Sources: Center on Budget and Policy Priorities; 
The Fiscal Survey of States; state budget and 
finance departments 
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B Is for Bankruptcy 

THE CRASH OF 2008 HAS ALSO LEFT SOME 
civic leaders with eggy faces—and pos- 
sibly worse. In Georgia, at least a dozen 
Atlanta-area municipalities and agencies 
embraced the “exotic, high-risk derivative 
securities” called swaps in hopes of lower- 
ing the cost of bond issues, according to 
an investigation by the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution. They paid nearly $300 million 
in fees for the privilege to such investment 
banks as Goldman Sachs, JPMorgan and 
UBS. Then, when the deals went sour, the 
same governments paid another $100 mil- 
lion to cancel them. 

Busted swaps led to even more dire 
consequences in Birmingham, Ala. For- 
mer mayor Larry Langford was sentenced 
in March to 15 years in federal prison for 
bribery in a pay-for-play scheme involv- 
ing sewer-bond swaps in 2002 and 2003. 
That debt was only a part of a municipal 
spending spree for a domed stadium, 
transit improvements and a scholarship 
program—worthy causes, perhaps, but 
now unaffordable in a city where a sky- 
high sales tax of 10%, even on food, has 
failed to produce the anticipated revenue. 
New mayor William Bellis trying to mop 
up, proposing a 10% wage cut for city 
workers, closing libraries and recreation 
centers and canceling a city program to 
provide laptops for grade-school students. 
As for sewer rates: they have quadrupled, 
and there's speculation that Birmingham 
is headed for bankruptcy. 

In sun-drenched San Diego, mean- 
while, a grand jury probing that city’s 
troubled finances found a recurring prac- 
tice of skipping required payments to the 
city’s pension fund while simultaneously 
awarding ever more generous pensions to 
public employees. Legal? Apparently. Pru- 
dent? Nope. A once solvent system is now 
billions of dollars in the red. The grand 
jury raised a scarier question: Is San Diego 
still a “viable” financial entity? 

Indeed, the B word has crept into 
sO many conversations in communi- 
ties around the country that a number 
of investors are worried that municipal 
bonds have become the latest debt-fueled 
bubble ready to burst. California’s public- 
employee unions are lobbying for a bill 
to ban government bankruptcies en- 
tirely, so worried are they about the pos- 
sibility of widespread defaults to escape 
pension obligations. Perhaps more wor- 
risome, though, is the risk that all this 
calamity will ultimately produce little 


in the way of lessons learned. States are 
already barred from formal bankruptcy, 
so although many of them are broke, 
somehow—given enough time—they 
will make ends meet. But will they do it 
only by tweaking taxes and killing inno- 
vative programs like Kentucky’s juvenile 
drug courts, which spend money up front 
on aggressive intervention and rehabili- 
tation programs in hopes of saving the 
long-run expense of ruined lives in costly 
prisons? “It always will cost us more to re- 
move [addicted criminals] from their com- 
munities and incarcerate them for years,” 
says District Judge Brandy Oliver Brown 
of Clark and Madison Counties, whose 
program of intensive drug testing and 
counseling will be shuttered by budget 
cuts. In Harrisburg, Pa., the city council 
needs to make $68 million in debt pay- 
ments, mostly related to a mismanaged 
deal to modernize a trash-burning power 


The long recession 
has cast a glaring 
light on the fact 

that public and 
private workers 
increasingly live in 
separate economies 


plant, when the total city budget is about 
$60 million. A consulting firm has some 
ideas: freeze pay, furlough workers, dou- 
ble the property tax, sell city landmarks, 
artifacts and museums. In one Ohio coun- 
ty, a local judge urged citizens to carry a 
gun because the sheriff's department was 
laying off half its deputies. 

A few leaders have their sights set 
higher, trying to shape this crisis into 
a moment for significant government 
reform. Governor Jennifer Granholm 
of Michigan, a state devastated by the 
shrinking of the American auto indus- 
try, has called for an efficiency revolu- 
tion. She has cut unneeded departments, 
sold excess state property and killed hun- 
dreds of obsolete boards and commis- 
sions. Having risen to power in 2002 on 
the shoulders of the state teachers’ union, 
Democrat Granholm this year success- 
fully pushed a plan to coax thousands 
of senior teachers into retirement, to be 
replaced by asmaller number of younger 
teachers earning less generous but more 


New York Governor David Paterson 
sent the state assembly a tough budget 
in January, slashing everything from 
dog licensing to health care 





sustainable benefits. “The 21st century 
economy is all about speed, access, intel- 
ligence and efficiency,” Granholm said in 
announcing her latest round of restruc- 
turing. “A 21st century government needs 
to be about the same things.” 

Indiana governor Mitch Daniels, a 
budget czar in the free-spending Bush 
Administration, has proved an efficiency 
fiend at the state level, privatizing bureau- 
cracies, selling a poorly managed toll road, 
even harvesting the paper clips from state 
tax returns for reuse in government of- 
fices. Daniels took the controversial step 
of decertifying Indiana’s public-employee 
unions, a move that may endear him to 
Republican voters should he decide to run 
for President in 2012. 

Modernizing government is no less 
painful than globalizing industry has 
been. Consider the proposal by Nebraska 
state senator Rich Pahls to merge many 
of the state’s 93 counties. The idea could 
mean boarding up stately old courthouses 
while forcing consolidation of such ser- 
vices as road maintenance, vehicle regis- 
tration, even sheriffs’ offices—and many 
of the jobs that go with them. The bill 
died, in part because it seemed too frank 
an acknowledgment of the passing of 
small-town America. Yet surely its time 
will come: only 16 of the counties have 
more than 20,000 residents, and two are 
home to fewer than 500 people each. “I tell 
these people, You don’t ranch or farm the 
way they did 100 years ago,” says Pahls. “A 
ranch might have had 20 hands, and now 
they have four. They didn’t stay behind 
the technology.” 

The great reckoning of 2010 took us 
years to create and will be years in the fix- 
ing. It’s not as if the economic crisis isn’t 
plenty painful already. In government, as 
in life, there are cuts that injure and cuts 
that heal. As they continue to slog through 
the wreckage of the Great Recession, state 
and local leaders have a challenge to be 
surgeons rather than hacks and make this 
era of crisis into a season of fresh starts. 
—WITH REPORTING BY HILARY HYLTON/ 
AUSTIN, TEXAS; BONNIE ROCHMAN/ 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.; CHRISTOPHER MAAG/ 
CLEVELAND; KAREN BALL/KANSAS CITY, 
MO.; AND ELIZABETH DIAS AND KATY 
STEINMETZ/WASHINGTON I] 
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Cot) 
Miexico’s 
Meth 
Warriors 


Fueled by Evangelical 
zeal and America’s 
appetite for meth, a 
provincial Mexican gang 
breaks into the big time 


BY TIM PADGETT AND IOAN GRILLO/ 
APATZINGAN 


HE CITY OF ZITACUARO SITS ON 
the edge of Mexico’s Tierra Cali 
ente, an oven-like expanse of 
lime orchards and agave spikes 
beneath the sierras in west 

ern Michoacan state. The hellish setting 

seems apt for the violence raging across 
the region. The latest spasm grabbed head 
lines worldwide: on June 14, two dozen 
gunmen ambushed a convoy ferrying 

40 federal police officers on the highway 

outside Zitacuaro. The firefight lasted 

half an hour and left 12 federales dead and 

15 wounded; some of the attackers were 

also killed, their bodies whisked away by 

comrades. Even in a country where drug 
gangs routinely massacre policemen and 
soldiers, the assault was brazen. 

Few in Mexico doubt who was re 
sponsible: a bizarre gang of Christian 
fundamentalist narcotraffickers known 
as La Familia Michoacana, which is bust 
ing out ofits Tierra Caliente base. Its leader, 
Nazario Moreno—a.k.a. El Mas Loco (the 
Craziest One)—has written a bible, and his 
1,500 minions hold prayer meetings before 
going to work. Their grisly calling card is 
the severed head of an enemy. There have 
been at least 20 decapitations this year in 
their stronghold of Apatzingan, a colonial 
city of 100,000 inhabitants who live in 
perpetual fear of the gang. Recently, four 
severed, blindfolded heads—one belong 
ing to a federal cop—were left on its main 


Fighting fire with fire An 
Apatzingan house where 

La Familia gunmen faced 
down Mexican soldiers 
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‘We’ve had to consult our bishop about whether 
there’s a proper way to say funeral Masses for 
heads without bodies.’ 


ANDRES LARIOS, A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST IN APATZINGAN 





Audacious attack La Familia gunmen have been blamed for an April 24 
attack on the car of public safety secretary Minerva Bautista 


monument with a sign warning folks 
to “take a good look” at what happens to 
those who cross the Michoacan mob. “It’s 
gotten to the point,” says Andrés Larios, a 
local Roman Catholic priest, “that we've 
had to consult our bishop about whether 
there’s a proper way to say funeral Masses 
for heads without bodies.” 

La Familia poses more than theologi 
cal problems for Mexican President Felipe 
Calderon, a Michoacan native. Calderon’s 
3'/,-year-long offensive against drug traf 
fickers, a period that has seen 23,000 
gangland-style murders in Mexico, looks 
increasingly on the ropes. The meteoric 
rise of La Familia, which specializes in 
the production and trafficking of meth 
amphetamine, reflects an alarming prolif 
eration of Mexican drug cartels. Five years 
ago, there were a few major narco-groups, 
and La Familia was just a minor gang for 
hire; today there are seven strong cartels, 
one of them La Familia, making a com 
bined $40 billion a year or thereabouts as 
they compete for turf. 

And El Mas Loco is no longer just a lo 
cal lunatic: Moreno’s handiwork has put 
him on Washington’s radar. President 
Obama last year designated La Familia a 
“significant foreign narcotics trafficker,” 
and Attorney General Eric Holder calls 
its violent “depravity” among the worst 
of Mexico’s gangs. Last October, an op 
eration led by the Drug Enforcement Ad 
ministration (DEA) collared more than 
300 Familia operatives in U.S. cities. A 
new Justice Department report notes 
that Mexican cartels have “increased the 
annual] flow of methamphetamine into 
the U.S.” to about 200 tons, worth $20 bil 
lion on the street. La Familia accounts for 
half that volume. 
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Power and Influence 

IRONICALLY, LA FAMILIA WAS FORMED IN 
the 1980s as an anticrime vigilante group. 
But its early leaders soon got sucked into 
drug trafficking. They became proficient 
at making meth thanks largely to the 
massive loads of illicit pseudoephedrine, 
meth’s main ingredient, smuggled into the 
Michoacan port of Lazaro Cardenas from 
Asia. Shortly after 2000, they allied with 
the Zetas, another bloodthirsty drug gang; 
the two groups have since fallen out. 

La Familia’s rise was propelled by the 
U.S. appetite for meth, which has a street 
value of $100 a gram and is the most 
popular illicit drug in the American Mid 
west and West, according to the DEA. The 
gang also benefited from U.S. law. In 2005, 
Congress curbed over-the-counter sales of 
pseudoephedrine, and the number of clan 
destine meth labs in the U.S. plummeted. 
La Familia, which by then controlled smug 
gling at Lazaro Cardenas, moved quickly 
to resupply American users, creating some 
1,000 meth-manufacturing labs in Micho 
acan. Its members not only revived the U.S. 
meth market; “they elevated it,” says Rod 
ney Benson, who heads the DEA in Atlanta. 
La Familia, he says, produces “the clearest 
crystals I have ever seen.” 
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Bloody night Ambulance workers at the hospital where they brought 
the injured Bautista. The attack killed four and hurt nine others 


Back in Michoacan, the drug money 
is used to buy power. Mexican investiga 
tors estimate the cartel wields enormous 
influence over the governments of 83 of 
Michoacan’s 113 municipalities. Last year, 
federal agents arrested 12 Michoacan 
mayors for their alleged ties to Moreno’s 
organization. (A federal judge has since 
released nine for lack of evidence, includ 
ing Apatzingan Mayor Genaro Guizar.) 
Congressman-elect Julio César Godoy, 
brother of Michoacan’s governor, is a fu 
gitive accused of aiding the cartel, though 
he issued a statement while in hiding last 
year, denying the allegation. 

Classified Mexican government doc 
uments obtained by Time suggest that 
La Familia has Michoacan officials not 
just in its pocket; it has them on its duty 
roster. In one affidavit, a former cartel 
member tells federal agents how he gave 
a mayoral candidate $167,000 to fund 
his campaign (he won), then describes 
the new mayor’s jobs: guarding drug 
shipments, reporting army and police 
movements to La Familia and ordering 
the arrest of Familia rivals and handing 
them over for execution. “Other cartels 
just pay off the political structure in or 
der to be able do their business,” says a 
top Michoacan investigator, who asked 
not to be identified. “La Familia is mak 
ing itself the political structure.” Little 
wonder, then, that Calderon’s efforts to 
smash the gang—Michoacan was the 
first place he sent the military to battle 
the cartels after he took office in late 
2006—have so far failed. 

Calder6n’s government is offering 
a $2.5 million reward for the capture of 
Moreno, 40. The son of a poor Tierra Cali 
ente rancher, he started as a small-time 








In the line of fire The body of one of Bautista’s bodyquards 
killed in the attack is prepared to be shipped for burial 


marijuana dealer and narco-hitman with 
a flair for disguises. (He once posed as a 
supermarket bag boy and carried his in- 
tended victim’s groceries to the parking 
lot. That way, he could get close enough 
to shoot him in the head.) In the 1990s, 
Moreno ferried cocaine to the U.S., where 
he became a fan of Latino Evangelicals, 
the masculine religiosity of Christian 
author John Eldredge and the romantici- 
zation of the Mafia in the Godfather films. 
Investigators say the head injuries he suf- 
fered in a 1998 car accident (he has a plate 
in his skull) made him even more “loco.” 
But to many of Michoacan’s poorest resi 
dents, the mustached Moreno is a Robin 
Hood, lavishing food and money on Tierra 
Caliente barrios. On Apatzingan’s torrid 
central plaza, you can buy CDs full of 
narcocorridos, or drug ballads, praising La 
Familia’s exploits. 

Judging by his bible, titled Pensam- 
ientos (Thoughts), Moreno sees himself 
as an Old Testament warrior on a narco 
mission from God: heading a criminal 
group of “valiant men” to “protect our 
land, Michoacan.” Not for him such 
Christian notions as turning the other 
cheek. In the fall of 2006, La Familia an 
nounced itself as a player alongside ma- 
jor drug groups by lopping off the heads 
of five Zeta operatives and rolling them 
onto the dance floor of a crowded disco. 


The audacity didn’t end there. Last sum 
mer, after the arrest of one of Moreno’s 
top lieutenants, La Familia tortured and 
murdered a dozen federal police officers, 
dumping their bodies in a pile beside a 
Michoacan highway. 

The group’s internal discipline is just 
as cruel. La Familia insists it doesn’t sell 
meth to fellow Michoacanos and requires 
members to be drug-free. Gang members 
know the penalties for drug taking and 
other rule violations: the first screwup 
is punished by being tied up for 15 days 
in dark seclusion, a second merits severe 
beatings for 12 days, and the third results 
in execution, carried out by the very per 
son who recruited you to the gang. Out 
siders inquiring into the gang’s workings 
often come to a sticky end. Four journal 
ists reporting on drug violence have disap 
peared in Michoacan since 2006; another 
was abducted and murdered in April. 

Brutality is good for business. Officials 
say La Familia controls as much as 30% of 
the state’s formal commerce and usually 
owns the businesses—from gas stations 
to cattle ranches—where it launders its 
billions of dollars. What it doesn’t own, it 
threatens. Gangsters recently went to an 
Apatzingan hotel owned by José Infante 
and ordered him not to let federales stay 
there. “Now if federal police call,” says In 
fante, “we say we are full.” 


‘Other cartels just pay off the political 
structure in order to be able to do their 
business. La Familia is making itself the 


political structure.’ 


—A TOP GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATOR IN MICHOACAN STATE 
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Fighting the Family 

HOW DO YOU DEAL WITH A PROBLEM LIKE 
El Mas Loco? After the June 14 massacre, 
Calderon will come under increased pres- 
sure to hit back at La Familia, perhaps 
with a troop surge. But rather than rely 
on military force, many law-enforcement 
experts say the best way to deal with the 
cartels is to weaken their finances with 
more intelligence-driven investigative 
work. The campaign against La Familia 
should be “less focused on military shock 
and awe and more on judicial and police 
professionalization,” says Eric Olson, a 
senior adviser at the Woodrow Wilson 
Center’s Mexico Institute in Washington. 

But reforming the Mexican police, who 
are all too often in league with drug traf 
fickers, is a task that eluded Calderon’s 
predecessors. Local officials say they’re 
doing what they can. “Seventy percent 
of my force don’t even have high school 
diplomas,” Michoacan’s security director, 
Minerva Bautista, told Time in April, a 
day after announcing stricter recruiting 
guidelines. A week later, her SUV was at 
tacked by gunmen with assault rifles and 
grenades. Two bodyguards were killed. 

If La Familia has an Achilles’ heel, say 
officials, it’s the group’s desire to rule, not 
just bribe those who do. As it expands into 
neighboring states and nearby Mexico 
City, as well as border cities like Juarez, 
its “obsession with power for its own sake 
could be its downfall,” says the Michoacan 
investigator. It’s one thing to runa district 
of Michoacan and quite another to try to 
govern the nation’s capital. It’s also un 
clear if the group, already locked in a war 
with the Zetas, has the muscle to take on 
larger cartels like that in Sinaloa. 

Calderén, who in Washington last 
month implored the U.S. to deliver 
$1.5 billion in promised antidrug aid for 
Mexico, is being urged by Mexicans and 
the U.S. alike to step up social reforms 
in order to give poorer Mexicans oppor 
tunities other than simply joining drug 
gangs. On a visit to Mexico in March, 
U.S. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
acknowledged that U.S. drug consump 
tion and gun smuggling into Mexico con 
tribute greatly to the narcoviolence; she 
pledged more Washington policy empha 
sis in those areas. 

But many in Apatzingan are pessimis 
tic about any campaign against La Familia: 
El Mas Loco and his family, they fear, are 
already too deeply entrenched in Micho 
acan. Hotelier Infante recently watched his 
little girl and her friends kicking around a 
coconut, pretending it was a human head. 
“People here,” he says, “are getting very 
dehumanized.” —wWITH REPORTING BY 
DOLLY MASCARENAS/MEXICO CITY a 
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When the 
Adopted 
Can’t 
Adapt 


Many U.S. parents 

of neglected Russian 
orphans hope love will 
conquer all. But what 
happens when love is 
not enough? 


BY KATE PICKERT 


S THEIR MOM MARIANNE Cut 

up celery and opened a tub 

of hummus, the three Massi 

boys alternately darted and 

drifted through the kitchen. 
In between snacking, one took the two 
family dogs into the backyard to play. An 
other wandered in from the living room 
and leaned against a counter, a pair of iPod 
earbuds slung around his neck. 

Late afternoon sunshine bathed the Mas 
sis’ white colonial house in suburban New 
Jersey. The words “Together ... a great place 
to be,” painted in script, adorned a wallin the 
kitchen, where Marianne scooted from the 
chicken cutlets sizzling on the stove to con 
sult her recipe on the counter. Her husband 
Ray, a former police captain, arrived home 
from his job at the U.S. Attorney’s office, and 
the family settled into their chairs around 
the dining-room table and held hands. Ray 
said a short prayer, and they dug in. 

lhe only clue that the Massis are differ 
ent from most other American families is 
visual. While Marianne and Ray have dark 
complexions and black hair, their boys are 
fair-haired. They were born in Russia and 
adopted by Marianne and Ray in the years 
after the pair wed in 1995. It was Ray’s sec 
ond marriage; Marianne was a 40-year-old 
first-time bride. 

Around the dinner table that night, as 
on most other nights, the easy flow of the 
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Family ties The Massis in front of their New 
Jersey home. Clockwise from front left: Ilia, 
Roman, Marianne, Ray and Shain 





Massis’ conversation obscured the painful 
challenges confronting them. Shain, the el 
dest son, has been diagnosed with a severe 
fetal alcohol spectrum disorder. Adopted at 
age 6, he isnow a 16-year-old ninth-grader at 
a special-needs school. He cannot tell time 
onan analog clock, and his wordsare tinged 
with a speech impediment Marianne be 
lieves isa result of hisinability to hearmuch 
asa small child. Shortly after Shain arrived 
in the U.S., a doctor discovered an impen 
etrable buildup of wax in his ears that had to 
be removed surgically while he was under 
general anesthesia. Shain also steals money 
from Marianne and has punched holes in 
walls. “When he goes into a meltdown, you 
have to leave him alone,” she says. 

Ilia, the smallest of the Massi boys, is 
startlingly outgoing. His slight stature and 
rosy cheeks make him look younger than 
his age, 13,and the trauma he suffered dur 
ing his early childhood seems long behind 
him until he brings it up unprompted: “Do 
you know about my old mother?” He has 
described in graphic detail how she hanged 
herself in front of him when he was 4. 

Roman, also 13, is the quiet one, with 
blue eyes that look as though they could cut 
glass. He was adopted from an orphanage 
in southwestern Russia in 2004 by another 
New Jersey couple, who relinquished their 
parental rights to the Massis after just a few 
months. The couple was disturbed by Ro 
man’s wild behavior and the lack of affec 
tion he showed them. When he first arrived 
in the Massi home, he hated being touched. 
“He would turn his back to you and back 
into a hug—and only with me and my hus 
band,” Marianne remembers. 

The Massis are, by their own account, 
an imperfect unit, propelled forward by re 
port cards and movie nights but held back 
by destructive patterns and behaviors that 
Marianne and Ray never expected when 
they decided to start a family through 
international adoption. 

Among those who have adopted schoo] 
age orphans from Russia, the Massis’ expe 
rience is not atypical. For a host of reasons, 
children adopted from that country 
some 58,000 in the past two decades—tend 
to be older and more likely to arrive in the 
U.S. developmentally behind their Ameri 
can peers and in many cases reeling from 
the effects of substandard orphanage care 
and trauma suffered at the hands of their 
biological parents or fellow orphans. 

For a generation, American adoptive 
parents of these children have coped, suf 
fered and in some instances given up hope 
in relative obscurity, silenced by a popular 
adoption culture preaching that love can 
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heal all in “forever families”—a term used 
to describe families formed via adoption. 

In April, Torry Hansen, a single parent 
and registered nurse in Tennessee, gave 
voice to those families’ experience through 
an act both desperate and cruel. Sparking 
an international scandal, Hansen sent her 
adopted Russian-born son, age 7, alone on 
a plane to Moscow. In a note addressed to 
the Russian government, she wrote that 
the boy was “mentally unstable.” She was 
promptly and brutally condemned by the 
Russian state and the American public. 

Hansen should have called her adoption 
agency, her social worker or even the local 
police. But even if she had, it’s not clear what 
help she would have been offered. Despite a 
broad understanding that parents often face 
enormous challenges after bringing home 
foreign orphans, no official infrastructure 
exists in the U.S. to help families postplace- 
ment. (The Russian government requires 
agencies to submit written postadoption 
reports, but these are seen as bureaucratic 
formalities, not a means to help struggling 
families.) The note Hansen wrote said, “I no 
longer wish to parent this child.” Most adop 
tive parents won't go that far. For those un- 
willing to simply abandon their children, 
what's next? 


“He Became the Enemy” 

“THE AGENCY'S JOB IS TO PROCESS YOUR 
legal paperwork, not help you take care 
of your child when you come home,” says 
Joyce Sterkel, an adoptive parent who 
founded the Ranch for Kids. Sterkel’s year 
round nonprofit camp in Montana houses 
mostly Russian children whose American 
adoptive parents have chosen not to keep 
them at home because of their behavioral 
problems. The agency that facilitated Han 
sen’s adoption, World Association for Chil- 
dren & Parents, offers support to families 
postplacement, but it’s clear that most agen 
cies do not devote nearly as many resources 
to struggling families as they do before the 
adoptions are complete. 

Organizations like Sterkel’s have 
sprung up to help parents cope. About 300 
children adopted from abroad have spent 
months or even years under Sterkel’s care 
since she opened the ranch in 2004. Some 
return to their adoptive families, others are 
adopted by second families, and still others 
stay at the ranch until they are adults. 

In Kentucky, Lucy Armistead, execu- 
tive director of All Blessings International, 
an adoption and humanitarian-aid orga- 
nization, remembers encountering a set 
of parents who were horrified by their 
adopted son, who was sexually abusing 
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Their Three Sons. Five years after 
they married, the Massis began to 
build their family 





ILIA 

After his mother's death, Ilia spent 
seven months in a Kaliningrad 
orphanage before being matched 
with the Massis. When they arrived 
to pick him up in 2002, Ilia proudly 
told them—in Russian—"“|! waited 
for you, and | did not cry.” 











SHAIN 


, When Ray and Marianne met 


him in 2000 at an orphanage 
in the Yaroslavl region of 
Russia, Shain “beelined” into 
his new father's arms. While 
in Russia, Shain obsessively 
packed and repacked a 
suitcase of new clothes he 
got before heading to his new 
home in New Jersey. 
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ROMAN 

Just two months after his 
2004 arrival in the U.S., 
Roman's first adoptive 
parents turned him over 
to the Massis, whom they 
had met through mutual 
acquaintances. Shain and 
llia immediately wanted to 
know, “Mom, can we keep 
him?” Roman's adoption 
was finalized in court six 
months later. 


other children. (His adoption had been pro- 
cessed by another agency.) “As social work- 
ers, we're not used to not being able to find 
resources for any given need, but there was 
nothing for them.” In response, Armistead 
started Mending Hearts, a program that 
provides support to parents considering 
disrupting or dissolving adoptions. (Dis- 
ruption refers to an adoption halted before 
it is finalized; a dissolution happens after an 
adoption is complete.) Mending Hearts has 
assisted more than 30 families across the 
U.S. since December 2008. 

But these organizations, while laud- 
able, can hardly handle all of the adoptive 
parents overwhelmed by behaviors that 
in extreme cases can include violence, 
hoarding, suicidal tendencies, catatonia, 
inappropriate sexual behavior and pyro- 
mania. These behaviors are not the norm, 
but they have been reported in hundreds if 
not thousands of international adoptions. 

One suburban mother from the North- 
east says she was warned about hoarding 
before she adopted a 6-year-old boy from 
Siberia in 2003. He exhibited the behavior 
and seemed to lack a sense of remorse when 
he misbehaved, but the family managed— 
at first. Eventually, though, the boy began 
collecting sharp objects and started a fire 
in the basement. “He became the enemy,” 
remembers the mother. Other family mem- 
bers noticed that the dog stiffened when the 
boy approached; they wondered if he was 
hurting the animal in secret. For safety pur- 
poses, the family installed an alarm on his 
bedroom doorso they would know if he was 
moving freely around the house. 

Five years after the boy arrived in the 
U.S., the mother, through a Yahoo! group, 
founda family in the Midwest with experi- 
ence parenting foster children. The family 
eagerly took the boy in, fully aware of his 
dangerous behavior. He’s happier now, ac- 
cording to his first adoptive mother, who 
says she’s thrilled he was able to become 
part of anew family. But she remains “very 
bitter” toward her agency. “I do think peo- 
ple need to be more informed beforehand,” 
she says. “Their philosophy is just get them 
here—save these children—and we'll wor- 
ry about the rest afterward.” 


From Russia with Risks 

IN THE PAST DECADE, RUSSIA HAS CONSIS- 
tently been among the top three countries 
from which U.S. families adopt internation- 
ally, and it is one of the few major sources 
of foreign orphans who are white. Nearly 
all Russian children adopted by American 
parents have come from orphanages, where 


children 3 and under lose one IQ point for 
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every month spent inside, researchers say. 
Russian orphans are more likely to have 
fetal alcohol spectrum disorder than those 
adopted from elsewhere. They are also, on 
average, older than adoptees from other 
countries and have spent more time insti- 
tutionalized—the factor that most impedes 
adjustment to life in an adoptive home. 
(Doctors and agency workers who have 
visited the worst of these facilities in Russia 
have described zombie-like toddlers who sit 
alone, rocking back and forth, staring blank- 
ly or banging their head against walls.) 

Recent guidelines instituted to encour- 
age domestic adoption make Russian chil- 
dren ineligible for international adoption 
until they've spent six months or even a 
year languishing in orphanages. In 2009, 
just 5% of Russian orphans adopted by U.S. 
parents were younger than a year old. (In 
contrast, 86% of all children adopted from 
South Korea in 2009 were under a year.) 

In most cases, Russian children end up 
in orphanages because they were aban- 
doned, abused or neglected. Some are lucky 
enough to land in private institutions with 
adequate staffing and nutrition or to come 
from biological families that, though rav- 
aged by poverty, aren’t abusive. Experts say 
nearly all institutionalized children must 


Russia has historically 
been a major adoption 


source for the U.S. 
Foreign orphans adopted 
by Americans, 1992-2009 
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“Guatemala ceased international adoptions in 2008. 
Sources: Department of State; Department of Hometand Security 


catch up to their peers developmentally and 
academically once adopted, but in extreme 
cases, even remediation and counseling 
aren't sufficient to get adoptees on track. 

Aninternational adoption treaty, which 
Russia is not a party to, requires that adop- 
tive parents complete 10 hours of preplace- 
ment training. But this baseline training 
often takes place via the Internet, and even 
the best-prepared parents can be caught 
flat-footed. With Russian adoptions in par- 
ticular, parents eager to learn more about 
the children can be left in the dark. Medical 
records for adoptable children in Russia are 
widely known to contain misinformation 
or omit vital clues that trouble lies ahead. 
(Much of this is due to inaccurate transla- 
tions of records and medical terminology.) 
“Especially in older kids, the little things 
that are going to stress families, like emo- 
tional and behavior problems, are very 
poorly described most of the time,” says 
Dr. Dana Johnson, a pediatrician based at 
the University of Minnesota who has re- 
viewed medical records for about 20,000 
foreign orphans since 1984. 

Hansen, for one, claimed to have been 
blindsided by herson’s problems. “I was lied 
to and misled by the Russian orphanage 
workers and director regarding his mental 
stability,” she wrote in the letter she tucked 
into her son’s backpack. In response, Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister said in a statement 
that “adopted children from Russia are de- 
fenseless against irresponsible American 
adoptive parents” and called for a tempo- 
rary halt to all foreign adoptions of Russian 
children. The 3,000 U.S. families in the pro- 
cess of adopting children from Russia are 
panicked over whether their cases will be 
permitted to proceed. 

There has been irresponsibility on both 
sides. Armistead, of Mending Hearts, says 
there can be a wide gulf between “what 
parents were told and what they actually 
heard.” After failed efforts to conceive or 
to adopt domestically—stories abound of 
American birth mothers promising their 
baby to a couple only to change their mind 
at the last minute—some parents who adopt 
internationally simply choose not to be fully 
aware of what difficulties may ensue. 

A 2008 study co-authored by Johnson 
surveyed 1,834 Minnesota parents who 
adopted foreign children in the 1990s 
and found that 58% hired independent 
U.S. physicians to review medical records 
preadoption. But just 31% of parents who 
adopted children age 5 or older—the ones 
most likely to bear the scars of institution- 
alization—did so. Nowadays, Johnson says, 
“more and more families are having their 
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records reviewed,” which some agencies re 
quire. But, he says, “there are agencies that 
discourage this type of thing because they 
think it’s negative or they’re very interest 
ed in placing the children.” International 
adoption is big business, with costs rang- 
ing from $20,000 to $50,000, including fees 
to agencies, governments, social workers, 
orphanages and doctors. 

Contrast the information typically 
available about Russian orphans with 
that of orphans from China. Sara Lang, 
an adoption-agency professional based in 
Delaware who specializes in China, began 
working in the field after adopting two bio 
logical sisters from Russia in 2000. “We’ve 
had as much as 10 pages on children from 
China—blood tests, urine tests, growth re 
ports. With my own children, we got halfa 
page on each one. We didn’t know anything 
about their birth parents or reason for aban 
donment. We had no medical test results, 
no psychological information, no develop 
mental information. We had nothing.” 

Lang’s elder daughter is now struggling 
with behavioral issues caused, Lang be 
lieves, by neglect she suffered during early 
childhood. As a toddler, she was often left 
alone to care for her infant sister. 

“When she’s been really bad, I've thought, 
I'llsend her back to Russia, but I would never 
have actually done it,” says Lang. “To me, 
that’s not an option. It’s the same as birthing 
achild. They're your child, and you deal with 
whatever problems they have.” When Lang 
adopted, she took a leap of faith. “If you're not 
someone willing to accept all of the risks,” 
she says, “Russia isn’t where you should be 
going to adopt your child.” In her job, how- 
ever, Lang has helped find new American 
families for three East European children 
rejected by their first adoptive parents. 


The Case for Dissolution 

ADOPTIVE PARENTS WHO EXPERIENCE 
the agony of givinga child up forreadoption 
are often reluctant to broadcast their sto 
ries, out of shame or worries that their for 
mer children will forever be mired in the 
past. Rebecca and Jeff Johnson, who spoke 
to TiME on the condition of not publishing 
their real names or their former daughter's, 
are one such couple. Their experience indi 
cates that the challenges associated with 
parenting older adoptees are not limited to 
those from Russia. 

The Johnsons realized quickly that 
Katya, the 9-year-old girl they adopted in 
2006 from an orphanage in Ukraine (where 
the institutional culture resembles that of 
Russia), was not the blank slate they were 
hoping for. Days after she arrived in the 
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Bond of brothers With their shared experience as Russian adoptees, the Massi boys are close 


U.S., Katya began sharing disturbing de 
tails about life in her home country: before 
she became an orphan, her birth mother, 
a prostitute, extinguished a cigarette on 
Katya’s ankle and tried to drown her; she 
was left alone for weeks as a young child; 
she witnessed the killing of a family dog; 
she was sexually abused. 

“We had great empathy for these sto 
ries and how wounded this child was. Our 
hearts were breaking for her,” says Jeff, a 
digital sound designer living in the South. 
Katya was racked by violent nightmares 
and would sometimes scream for hours or 
become catatonic. 

Just five weeks after Katya arrived home, 
an event took place that some adoption pro 
fessionals would say sealed the family’s fate: 
Rebecca gave birth. After years of failed fer- 
tility treatments and miscarriages, she had 
miraculously brought a pregnancy to term 
while Katya’s adoption proceeded. 

“She felt she would never be as loved” 
as the baby, says Rebecca. “We figured the 
newborn was going to be the most time 
consuming child,” says Jeff. In fact, it was 
the opposite. Jeff and Rebecca spent nearly 
every night in bed debating how to help 
Katya, who confessed that she had never 
wanted to be adopted in the first place. 


“How do you parent a child who doesn’t 
want to be parented?” Jeff asks. In addi 
tion to consulting with professional thera 
pists, Jeff spent hours each day counseling 
Katya about right and wrong and how to 
function in a family—all to no avail. “It 
was crisis management all the time.” 

The torment and turmoil continued for 
three years. Once, Katya held a knife to her 
throat. The police were called; she was hos 
pitalized. “We felt like we were prisoners in 
our home,” says Jeff. “We were paralyzed.” 

Katya was no happier. She demanded 
a new family. She dog-eared the section of 
the phone book for adoption services and 
hurled it to the floor. Jeff, stunned that his 
family was falling apart, remembers search 
ing for help online and coming across the 
term adoption disruption. “I couldn't believe 
people were suggesting rehoming her. We 
believed this is our forever child,” he says. 

After scores of calls to adoption agen 
cies and lawyers, he stumbled across Lucy 
Armistead and Mending Hearts. Almost 
immediately, Armistead referred Jeff to an 
out-of-state couple with two other children 
from dissolved adoptions. The families 
connected, and Katya happily consented 
to being adopted into a new family. 

“I just believe there are reasons for 








things,” says Rebecca. “We were there to 
get her out of her environment and situ- 
ation and get her into [her new family’s] 
hands, where she’s thriving.” 

At 13, Katya is doing well in her home- 
school classes and recently signed a con- 
tract with a modeling agency. Katya “is 
our success story. She’s an absolute joy to 
me,” says her new mother, whom Jeff and 
Rebecca asked that we not name to protect 
Katya’s privacy. “Maybe I’m just reaping 
the benefits of all their hard work.” 

She may be right. “Disruption or disso- 
lution can be a great option for some kids,” 
says Armistead. “They can scapegoat their 
first family, and they can move on. Until 
they have a place to put the blame, they 
can’t seem to move past it.” 


The Struggle to Adapt 

THERE ARE NO RELIABLE STATISTICS ON 
how many Americans adopting from 
abroad later decide to relinquish their pa- 
rental rights, but researchers know that 
disruptions and dissolutions are more com- 
mon with children adopted at older ages. 
Ronald Federici, a developmental neuro- 
psychologist in Virginia who specializes 
in international adoptions, has, in 24 years 
of practice, witnessed 357 disruptions out 
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of the approximately 11,000 children he’s 
seen. A leader in the field of orphan trauma 
and rehabilitation—and an adoptive father 
of seven children from Eastern Europe and 
Russia—Federici estimates there have been 
about 4,000 disruptions or dissolutions 
since 1990. (He bases his tally on consulta- 
tions with parent support groups, adoption 
agencies and social services.) 

Nina Ostanina, a member of the Rus- 
sian parliament who sits on the committee 
for family, women and children, concedes 
that even within her country, thousands 
of adopted children have been returned to 
state care by parents unable to cope with 
them. “On the whole, only 10% of the chil- 
dren are able to normally adapt to society 
after they [age out of orphanages],” she says. 
The rest die young, turn to crime or drugs 
or alcohol, or end up in prisons or on the 
streets, says Ostanina—a sign that Rus- 
sian orphanages may cultivate destructive 
behavioral patterns and mental illness no 
matter where the children end up. 

“The longer the period of time in insti- 
tutional care, the more brain damage and 
emotional and social damage occurs,” says 
Federici. “It’s inevitable.” Orphanages are 
often unregulated, chaotic environments 
with one caretaker overseeing 30 or more 
children. Children can emerge, says Fed- 
erici, “feral, undersocialized, sexualized, 
aggressive and inappropriate.” When 
these children arrive home with their new 
American families, they are “square pegs,” 
he says. “You can take the kid out of the or- 
phanage, but taking the orphanage out of 
the kid takes a systematic process.” 

Thisis where adoptive parents falter, and 
they don’t have a safety net. Uninformed 
about their children’s needs, these moms 
and dads frequently land in the offices of 
therapists with no experience treating post- 
institutionalized children. Some therapists 
prescribe drugs to control kids’ behavior; 
others steer parents toward “attachment 
therapy,” a mishmash of techniques de- 
signed to prompt adopted children to bond 
with their new parents, including holding 
or touching them for hours on end. Many 


‘You can take the kid 
out of the orphanage, 
but taking the 
orphanage out of 
the kid takes a 
systematic process.’ 


——RONALD FEDERICI, 
NEUROPSYCHOLOGIST 


of these children suffer from posttraumatic 
stress disorder and need specialized thera- 
pies, which don’t come cheap. 

“Slow and steady wins the race,” says 
Federici. Long-term therapy with profes 
sionals experienced in the field of interna- 
tional adoption and a stay-at-home parent 
are often crucial. A calm, routine home life 
is also far more effective than trying to treat 
adopted children to the wonders of life in 
America,acommon mistake parents make. 
Federici recalls one set of parents arriving 
in his office fresh from a trip to Disney 
World, distraught that their newly adopt- 
ed Russian children had ransacked a hotel 
room and urinated on Main Street U.S.A. 
The trip “blew [the kids’] hard drives,” Fed 
erici says. It was too much, too soon. 


Not a Fairy Tale Yet 

RAY AND MARIANNE MASSI HOPE THEY 
are on the other side of their most difficult 
challenges. All three of their boys are in 
therapy, and the family is buoyed by their 
strong Christian faith and a network of 
extended family, including Marianne’s 
six sisters and Ray’s three adult daughters 
from his first marriage. 

“We had it in our minds that we would 
end up with who we were supposed to 
have. That’s what we believe,” says Ray. 
“It’s a tremendous sacrifice, but you can’t 
say it was a sacrifice that wasn’t worth it. 
Would I give this up and not know these 
three young men? It’s part of God’s will, 
and it’s been absolutely wonderful.” 

The sacrifice for Marianne included 
giving up a successful career as a market- 
ing executive. (She works part time at her 
church but is now on an extended leave of 
absence.) “I had a dream job, but I knew I 
was going to have to walk away from it,” 
she says. Ray and Marianne also borrowed 
from Ray’s pension and sold a camper to 
help pay the adoption costs for their boys. 

Despite the relative calm that has fi- 
nally settled over their family, Ray and 
Marianne worry about the future. Will 
their eldest son keep stealing and one day 
wind up in jail for it? Will their youngest 
forever be haunted by the death of his bio 
logical mother? Will their son from a dis: 
rupted adoption ever trust anyone enough 
to form an intimate relationship? 

But they are combat veterans. Survivors. 

“I love my children with all my heart 
andam committed to doing all that can to 
help them, but it is overwhelming at times,” 
says Marianne. “If you're looking for a fairy- 
tale story, I’m not it. Not yet, anyway. But 
the story isn’t over.” —WITH REPORTING BY 
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The Young Guns 


Jason Lee, center, is among the 
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Attack of 
The Math 
Brats 


How a generation of 
number-crunching 
online upstarts has come 
to dominate high-stakes 
professional poker 


BY DAN KADLEC 


PHIL HELLMUTH JR. MAY 
be the world’s most 
decorated gambler, and 
when it comes to what 
old-timers call the Ca 

dillac of poker—Texas 
hold ‘em—his record 11 

World Series of Poker championship brace 

lets are tantamount toa royal flush. He won 
the game’s biggest prize, the World Series 
Main Event, in 1989 and is among the top 
lifetime money winners, with more than 
$6 million in World Series event prizes. But 
last year it all began to fall apart. Hellmuth, 
45, lost money and failed to make the final 
table of even one tournament for the first 
time in more than a decade. 

Was it his cards? No, Hellmuth says, 
pacing the floor of his suite at New York 
City’s Plaza Hotel. He blames the new 
breed of math nerd, those guys using a 
mountain of sortable data from the mil 
lions of hands played online to dominate 
the game. “The reason I won 11 bracelets is 
my ability to read opponents,” he explains. 
“These new guys are focused on the math. 
And they are changing everything.” 

lhat’s not hyperbole. Poker has a new, 
hip image, thanks to loads of TV time and 
bona fide celebrity players, and a century 
of theory about how the game is played is 
in flux. Texas hold ’em was once a highly 


. 


textured battleground for intuitive 
strategists—in some ways more akin to 
bridge than five-card stud. Math whizzes, 
like computer scientist Barry Greenstein 
and artificial-intelligence expert Chris 
Ferguson, began to change the game al- 
most two decades ago by using probability 
theory to their advantage. 

In the past few years, hold ’em has 
evolved again into a hyperaggressive con- 
test for betting bullies who risk all their 
chips at bizarre moments. The new breed 
of player seems to ignore the cards in his 
hand and instead bases his bets on pat- 
terns discovered by playing countless on- 
line hands. It didn’t take long for the best 
online players to figure out how to use that 
data in live play, and they have come to 
treat even the most prestigious live tour- 
naments like just another online table. 
That’s when the poker world got rocked. 


The World Wide Web of Poker 

DAVID CHICOTSKY, 30, PLAYS AS MANY 
as 35 online tournaments at a time by 
night and runs a poker school on the Las 
Vegas Strip by day. Chicotsky, who has 
won §2 million in the past three years, is 
known as the Maven. When the online 
style moves to the table, he says, it leaves 
“old-school players in absolute shock.” 
Hellmuth isn’t the only one. Doyle 
Brunson, 76, who took hold ’em to Las Ve- 
gas in the 1960s with fellow Texans Ama- 
rillo Slim and Crandell Addington, hasn't 
won a bracelet since 2005. Johnny Chan, 
52, who won back-to-back Main Events in 
1987 and ’88, has had such a long drought 


that the industry magazine Bluff recently 


The Godfather 
Brunson practically ir 


called him “completely irrelevant.” Ouch. 

At the root of all this is the spectacu- 
lar growth of Internet play. An estimated 
33 million Americans over 21 played poker 
in person or online in 2009 for fun or money. 
In the past eight years, the global online- 
poker market, measured by the revenue of 
poker websites, has gone from almost zero 
to $4.9 billion in 2009 despite a vigorous 
anti-online-gambling lobby that has slowed 
the growth of the industry in the U.S. 

Texas hold ’em is easily the most popu- 
lar poker game in the world, accounting 
for 87% of online play, according to Poker 
Analytics.com. The passion for the game 
will reach its apex July 5-8 at the Rio All- 
Suite Hotel and Casino in Las Vegas, site of 
the first round of the 2010 Main Event, with 
aprize that could reach $9 million. Celebrity 
regulars like Ben Affleck, Matt Damon and 
Ray Romanoare expected to mix with some 
6,500 other players at 378 tables in 100,000 
sq. ft. (9,300 sqm) of convention space. 

The entry fee is stiff: $10,000. But make 
no mistake—this is an everyman affair. 
Roughly half the contestants will get there 
for a lot less, having won an online satellite 
or live local tournament where first prize 
was a seat at the big table. Former accoun- 
tant Chris Moneymaker (yes, that’s his real 
name), 34, is the poster child for amateur 
success. Moneymaker qualified for the 2003 
Main Event through a $39 online satellite 
tournament and wound up taking home 
first prize: $2.5 million. That year, ESPN 
began positioning TV cameras so home 
viewers could see every player’s cards, 
which transformed televised poker from 
unwatchable to gripping—and further 


fueled the explosion in play. Stories like 
Moneymaker’s have stoked interest in hold 
‘em tournaments. At the World Series Main 
Event, the number of entrants leaped from 
839 in 2003 to 8,773 in 2006. With more 
players and greater visibility, the events are 
seeing even bigger purses. The top prize at 
the Main Event jumped from $1 million in 
1998 toa peak of $12 million in 2006. 

The rules of hold’em are simple enough. 
Players get two cards down (in the hole). 
There is a round of betting. Five more cards 
will come, face up, and players share those 
cards. First the dealer turns up three cards 
(the flop), then one card (the turn) and then 
a final card (the river). There is betting be- 
tween each deal. In tournament hold'em, 
every player begins with the same number 
of chips and plays until they are gone—or 
he gets them all. Certain odds have been 
committed to memory since the game was 
invented in Robstown, Texas, nearly 100 
years ago. You are 4 to 1 to win with any 
pair in the hole against a lower pair; you 
have just a r-in-15 chance of hitting a flush 
when dealt two cards of the same suit. 

There are perhaps 20 key probabilities 
like these that have guided every serious 
player for generations. The odds of hitting 
your hand haven't changed; that won't 
happen as long as a deck consists of 52 
cards. What has changed are the odds of 
an opponent's playing the odds in a pre- 
dictable manner—and that has forced all 
pros to rethink their game. “If you're not 
willing to go all in with bad cards, you'll 
never win,” quoth the Maven. 

What the old guard is learning is that 
the new breed raises and reraises more 
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The Maven 


Chicotsky teaches the new math 


at his poker school on the Las 
Vegas Strip during the day and 
plays as many as 35 online 
tournaments a night 


often despite holding marginal cards. 
They rely on online software, which tracks 
every move and provides instant feedback 
on how a player is likely to respond to a 
raise. The data show that betting big on 
once-in-a-blue-moon odds will work 
but only if you play often enough. So the 
online players have perfected an aggres 
sive, all-out style. Many old-school players 
won't accept the new math. Why risk your 
tournament life on a marginal hand? 

It’s a fair question, and one that strikes 
at the core of why players who cut their 
teeth online are so much more aggressive. If 
the long term is defined by, say, a thousand 
tournaments, that was a lifetime for pros, 
who could compete in maybe 30 live tour 
naments a year. But when you play online, 
you can play 30 tournaments a night. Get 
ting knocked out means little; you make up 
your losses by going to the next game and 
letting the long-term odds work for you in 
a relatively short time. Online players play 
the same way in a live game: they are more 
willing to risk their tournament life with 
an all-in bet. And old pros like Hellmuth 
and Brunson have been caught off guard. 

Not everyone agrees that the Internet 
crowd is taking over. Some noted veteran 
card players, including Mike “the Mad 
Genius” Caro, insist that the new style 
breaks down in a live game, in which 
shuffling your feet too quickly, glancing 
at your chip stack at the wrong moment 
or talking too much at the table are tells 
that will hurt you more than bad cards. 
Says Caro: “I know I’m pretty much alone 
in this view. But I actually think these In- 
ternet kids are easier to read.” 
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Computer-science savant 


Greenstein, 


1991 


who went pro ir 


was one of the first to use 


statistical analysis to gain an 
edge at the poker table 


The Old-Timers Retool 
AND YET THE YOUNG PLAYERS ARE ALSO THE 
ones wearing the winner's bracelets. Joe 
Cada won last year’s Main Event and near 
ly $9 million at the age of 21. He became its 
youngest winner ever, supplanting Peter 
Eastgate, who won in 2008 at 22. Eastgate 
took the title of youngest champ from 
Hellmuth, who had held it for 19 years. 
With so many players willing to put 
all their chips in the middle with bad 
cards, it might sound like a chance for 
a pro to win easy money. But in tourna 
ment poker, you can’t go back to the bank; 
when your chips are gone, they are gone. 
Even a skilled player who rarely bluffs 
and bets big on only the very best hands, 
with odds 4 to 1 in his favor, becomes a 
5-to-1 underdog to survive 20 such hands 
in which players force him to go all in. “It’s 
become a crapshoot,” says Brunson, who 
made a living by playing hold ’em almost 
exclusively for 45 years. Today, he says, 
only 10% of his play is hold ’em. He will 
nonetheless be back at the Main Event 


THE NEW BREED OF 
PLAYER SEEMS TO 
IGNORE THE CARDS 
IN HIS HAND AND 
INSTEAD BASES HiS 
BETS ON PATTERNS 
DISCOVERED BY 
PLAYING ONLINE 





this year, but he doesn’t expect to get to 
the last round: “I don’t think you will seea 
name player at the final table again.” 
That might be hyperbole. Poker pro Phil 
Ivey, 34, made the final table just last year. 
And the veterans are going back to school. 
To turn his game around, Hellmuth is des 
perately trying to embrace the Maven’s sta 
tistics and has been meeting with Brandon 
Cantu, a 29-year-old two-time champion, 
and other young guns regularly for months, 
The old guard has some newfangled 
ideas of its own. Hellmuth has hired a 
“mind-set coach” named Sam Chauhan, 
the Tony Robbins of Vegas. He’s an inspi 
rational sort who instructs his clients to 
wear a rubber band on their wrist and 
snap it every time they have a negative 
thought. Chauhan is busy repairing the 
psyches of about a dozen poker veterans, 
and about half go to him because of their 
struggle with the new aggressiveness. 
“When you have a negative thought,” he 
says, “the main thing is not to live there.” 
Is he making a difference? Well, short 
ly after beginning to work with Chau 
han, Antonio Esfandiari, 31, who hadn't 
won much of anything in four years, fin 
ished 24th at last year’s Main Event and 
cashed for $352,832, one of several old 
timers to break their long droughts. In 
March, Hellmuth finally broke through 
to a final table, earning $117,000 for his 
sixth-place finish at the World Poker Tour 
Bay 101. When Hellmuth enters the Rio 
this year decked out as a mixed-martial 


arts fighter—his latest ina string of Main 
Event grand entrances—the math brats 
will be waiting. ® 
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Higher Learning. How yesterday’s auto-industry workers are 
training to become Michigan’s legalized-marijuana suppliers 


BY STEVEN GRAY/SOUTHFIELD 


THIS IS WHAT A MEDICAL-MARIJUANA CLASS 
looks like. Twenty-five or so students 

men, women, young, middle-aged—listen 
attentively as an instructor holds up a leafy 
green plant and runs down the list of nu 
trients it needs. Nitrogen: stimulates leaf 
and stem growth. Magnesium: helps leaf 
structure. Phosphorous: aids in the ger 
mination of seeds. Michigan’s Med Grow 
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Cannabis College is one of several unac 
credited schools to have sprung up in the 
14 states and the District of Columbia that 
have legalized medical use of marijuana. 
Many of its students suffer from chronic 
pain. Others are looking to supply those 
in need of relief. 

The Med Grow campus sits across the 
street from a KFC in Southfield, a relative 
ly prosperous suburb of Detroit. Nearly 
one-fifth of its go orso students are former 


Atree grows in Southfield Med Grow’s Nick 
Tennant with a marijuana plant at his school 


auto-industry workers. These recent 
enrollees—and the more than 1,000 peo 
ple who have completed courses at Med 
Grow since it opened in September—are 
betting that studying such topics as bloom 
cycles and advanced pruning techniques 
will help them succeed in what may be one 
of the few growth industries in Michigan, 
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Green thumb 

Med Grow teaches 
students how to 
maximize marijuana 
growth using special 
lamps, nutrients and 
pruning techniques. 
More than 1,000 
people have completed 
courses there since 
September 





home of the nation’s highest unemploy- 
ment rate: 14%. With medical marijuana 
fetching as much as $500 for 1 02. (28 g), 
providing it to a mere five patients could 
generate $10,000 a month in sales. 

Six-week courses at Med Grow cost 
$475, and the school is planning to open 
campuses in Colorado and New Jersey 
within roughly the next year. Meanwhile, 
the nation’s first marijuana school, the 
three-year-old Oaksterdam University, 
has expanded from Oakland, Calif., to lo- 
cations in Los Angeles and one in Flint, 
Mich., and may open more. 

But as Med Grow founder Nick Tennant 
can attest, it’s not easy being a leader of an 
emerging industry. Tennant, a very lean, 
very blond 24-year-old, grew up in the De- 
troit suburb of Warren and watched the 
auto-detailing business he started after 
high school founder along with the re- 
gion’s economy. Then, in 2008, a surpris- 
ing majority of Michigan voters approved 
a measure to allow people with cancer, 
Crohn’s disease, AIDS and other ailments 
to apply for state-issued cards to grow or 
obtain marijuana. He recalls thinking, 
“You could sit there and watch the indus- 
try evolve or step into the game.” 

So he wrote up a business plan for 
a marijuana-growers school and ap- 
proached his car-detailing clients as po- 
tential investors. Many thought it was a 
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joke, but enough took him seriously. He 
declines to say how much money he raised. 

The next step was finding a landlord. 
One told him flatly, “I don’t want to take 
on the risk.” To which Tennant replied, 
“If you want to let your building sit va- 
cant, go for it.” He eventually settled on 
5,000 sq. ft. (465 sq m) in an office build- 
ing in Southfield, a half hour’s drive 
north of downtown Detroit. 

The first thing you notice when you 
walk into Med Grow is the pungent smell 
of marijuana. One of the school’s two grow 
rooms showcases a single massive marijua- 
na plant that, in terms of height and canopy, 
is about the size of a kitchen table. 

Size matters, because Michigan limits 


Tennant wrote 

up a business plan 
for a marijuana- 
growers school. 
Many thought it 
was a joke 





the number of plants patients and care- 
givers may grow. Patients, more than 
18,000 of whom have registered with 
the state since the law took effect in 
April 2009, may grow up to 12 marijuana 


plants. Caregivers—some 7,800 have reg- | 


istered so far—are restricted to a dozen 
plants for each of the five patients they’re 
allowed to supply. But the law doesn’t ad- 
dress where registrants can obtain plants 
or seeds. Nor does it address the issue of 
pharmacy-like dispensaries. 





“This law is still brand-new, and it has | 
a lot of gray areas,” says James McCurtis, | 


spokesman for Michigan’s department of 
community health, which manages the 
state’s medical-marijuana program. 

Southfield’s police chief, Joseph Thom- 
as Jr., is keeping a close eye on Med Grow. 
His officers have let its students know that 
if they get caught with marijuana, then, 
as Thomas puts it, “we're going to drop 
you like a bad habit.” Although he thinks 
the school has a right to exist, he uses this 
analogy: “You can teach people how to 
shoot a gun, but they can’t go out and rob 
a bank with it.” 

Med Grow’s curriculum includes 
classes on law, accounting and business 
development. But marketing yourself as 
a caregiver is tricky. Students are warned 
against telling acquaintances that they 
grow marijuana. Med Grow staffer Tom 
Schuster, 52, a former bank employee, 
provides a cautionary tale: a few weeks 
ago, someone ripped a hole in the wall 
of an apartment he managed and took 
$15,000 worth of marijuana and $5,000 
worth of lamps and other growing equip- 
ment. “Stole my whole livelihood,” he 
says of the incident, which he did not re- 
port to the police. 

Fear of violent crime is one reason rec- 





reational use of marijuanaisstillillegal al- | 
most everywhere. And yet, ironically, the | 


reason Detroit may follow Philadelphia's 
lead and liberalize restrictions on posses- 
sion of smal] amounts of marijuana is to 
alleviate the strain on the local criminal- 
justice system. 

In November, Californians will vote 
on a measure that would legalize mari- 
juana for recreational use—and allow the 
drug to be taxed. Tom Ammiano, a Demo- 
cratic assemblyman from San Francisco, 
estimates such a tax could generate up to 
$2 billion in annual revenue for California. 
“When I speak about this issue, there's 
always a line of people with a business 
angle—an idea for a dispensary or a new 
grow light,” he says. “We're a capitalistic 
society, and realistically, the tax will push 
people over the edge [to] realize, ‘There’s 
gold in them thar hills.”” And Nick Ten- 
nant will have his pickax atthe ready. = 
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SHOPPING 
Losing 
Your Cents. 


RAL 7i 


Online penny 
‘auctions sell 


lots of items 
dirt cheap, but 
the bidding 
wars can 

cost you 





| MARIOO717 WAS GOING DOWN 
in flames. Of that I was sure. 


If he wanted a fight over the 
Hamilton Beach True-Air 
Tower Ionic Purifier, I'd bring 
it. The purifier, which retails 
for about $100, was being auc- 
tioned at QuiBids.com just at 
that second for 14¢. Brazenly, 

I bid 16¢, before Kellyochico 
shot me down with 18. Mario 
hit back, with 20. Walker2197 
volleyed with 22. But there was 
Mario again at 24. As soon as 
anyone else bid, he was all over 
it like mayo on cheap egg salad. 

Clearly, I thought, Mario is 
a QuiBids rookie. He’s playing 
this game wrong. The way to 
win at online penny auctions, 
the handsome ne’er-do-well 
offspring of Internet shopping 
and Internet gambling, is not 
to bid too often. Items sell for 
very small amounts, but you 
have to pay a fee—typically 
about 60¢—each time you bid. 
And youcan up the bid only a 
cent or two ata time. 

Here’s how it works. Before 
you can participate in an on- 
line penny auction—which 
I’m going to urge you, right 
here at the top of the story, 
not to do—you have to buy a 
pack of bids. The smallest pack 
on QuiBids is $27 for 45 bids. 
Then you hit the auctions, 








Part of the way 
QuiBids makes 
money is by charging 
users 60¢ each time 
they bid 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Auctions that start 
at $0.01 can be 
bumped up only 1¢ 
at a time. So when 
someone wins an 
iPad (suggested 
retail price: $699) 
for $100.01 ina 1¢ 
auction, a total of 
10,000 bids were 
placed, making the 
site $6,000 in fees 





where items appear to be sell- 
ing extremely fast and mind- 
bogglingly cheaply: a $100 gift 
card for 16¢; a $150 knife set 
for $1.82; a $1,700 HD TV for 
$32.19. Aclock counts down 
the seconds before these in- 
sane deals are gone forever. For 
anybody who finds a bargain 
even mildly stimulating, this 
is like pure heroin. In reces- 
sionary times, it’s like heroin 
that will also save puppies. 
The problem is that other 
people are bidding too. And 
each time you bid, that little 
60¢ fee is subtracted from 
your balance anda bit more 
time is added to the clock so 
these other, very annoying 
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people can try to beat you. 


, Thus, even though you bid 


one whole dollar on an air 
purifier with only one second 
left to go, Marioo717, may he 
die in a fire, has time to outbid 
you by one lousy cent. This in 
turn makes you furious, com- 
petitive and reckless—all very 
bad emotions to have when an 
online merchant is holding 
your credit-card details. 

QuiBids is not the only 
online penny auction or even 
the biggest, but it has grown 
the fastest, passing older sites 
such as Swoopo.com and 
BidCactus.com. Launched in 
October in Oklahoma City, 
QuiBids has auctioned off 
almost 200,000 items and is 
already profitable, says co- 
founder Matt Beckham. 

And unlike some penny- 
auction sites that use robot bid- 
ders to inflate prices, QuiBids 
is pretty respectable, according 
to Amanda Lee, a 22-year-old 
Minnesotan who monitors 
most auction sites on her blog, 
PennyAuctionWatch.com. 
Despite QuiBids’ questionable 
marketing techniques (like 
creating ConsumerTipsDigest 
.org, which looks like a buy- 
er’s guide but is actually an 
advertorial), the company has 
a B— rating from the Better 
Business Bureau. 

QuiBids obtains the goods 
it auctions from different dis- 
tributors and retailers, and it 
gives losing bidders the option 
to buy those products at sticker 
price minus what they spent 
on bids. Beckham says that 
while the site makes money on 
big items and on packs of bids, 
it loses money on most things 
that sell for under $25. “But we 
keep those things on there, be- 
cause we want people to have 
fun and win something.” 

I won a $25 pair of earbuds 
for 6¢—a markdown, QuiBids 
let me know, of more than 99% 
from the retail price. But I spent 
more than $30 bidding on stuff 
I didn’t win: a screwdriver, a 
Wii Fit, a tent, a watch, a cap- 
puccino maker, a nonstick pan, 
an AV cable (apparently i’ll bid 
on anything that’s 14¢) and... 
the air purifier. Mario got it for 
$4.84.Hopeitchokeshim. # 
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TECHLAND 
Game Changer. Look out, Wii! Sony 
PlayStation’s new motion-control system 
is taking gaming to the next level 








BY PETER HA AND 

EVAN NARCISSE/SAN FRANCISCO 
EVEN THE LOBBY OF SONY’S 
gaming division is playful. 
There are giant sock-puppet 
sculptures and a boulder 
made of visitors’ name-tag 
stickers. As avid gamers and 
Techland bloggers, we had 
come to the U.S. headquarters 
of Sony Computer Entertain- 
ment to test-drive a bunch of 
titles on its new Move motion- 
control system weeks before 

it would be showcased at E3, 


Sony's motion- 
sensing device makes 
the Wii seem wee 


HOW IT WORKS 

To track a player's 
movements with 
greater accuracy, a 
camera on the Move 
console measures the 
distance to a glow 
ball on the remote 
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the gaming industry’s biggest 
trade show, in Los Angeles. 
Sony is hoping the $100 
Move component, which is due 
in stores this fall, will help its 
once dominant PlayStation 3 
console get its mojo back. Long- 
time rival Nintendo turned the 
gaming industry on its head in 
2006 when it managed to win 
over millions of nongamers 
with the Wii—an intuitive 
motion-based gaming platform 
that let Grandpa (through 
an avatar) play tennis or golf 
simply by swinging his Wii 


remote as though it were a real 
racket or 9-iron. 

Sony’s Move kicks things 
up a few notches by pairing 
an even fancier remote— 
which has a squishy glow 
ball on top—with a camera 
attached to the console. The 
camera measures the distance 
to the glow ball to more ac- 
curately depict a player’s 
movements through three- 
dimensional space. 

A Wii rip-off this is not. 
For starters, Sony has been 
selling its motion-sensing 
webcam, called the EyeToy, 
as a PlayStation attachment 
since 2003. And our hands-on 
time with Move demonstrated 
a greater level of accuracy 
than we've experienced in 
most Wii games. 

But motion-sensing is only 
a small part of Sony’s expan- 
sion strategy. Stereoscopic 3-D 
graphics also figure heavily 
in PlayStation’s future—and 
yes, you'll have to wear 3-D 
glasses while you're playing. 
When we tested a 3-D version 


Wash and go /t’s easy to bathe 
an EvePet, left, or dodge bullets in 
Killzone with Sony’s new Move 


of Killzone 3, the jet-pack- 
wearing enemies seemed to 
be floating midway between 
our heads and the screen. We 
couldn't help leaning to the 
left or right to dodge their fire. 

The other titles we tested 
looked just as cool and kept 
us pumped up in less violent 
ways. We squabbled like 
tween siblings over who 
would get to play with the 
upcoming EyePet game, in 
which a virtual critter cooed 
and yelped as we used the 
Move controller to wash, 
blow-dry and playfully tease 
him. The EyePet experience 
was so compelling, it made us 
forget we were waving a con- 
troller over a piece of carpet. 

Sony is betting that its 
motion-sensing, 3-D graph- 
ics, Web-connected gaming 
and Blu-ray and HD capabil- 
ity will prove irresistible to 
people in the market fora 
new console. “I think it’s a 
really safe bet for consumers,” 
says Peter Dille, senior VP of 
marketing at Sony Computer 
Entertainment America. “No 
matter where you look, our 
bases are covered.” 

With motion control soon 
available on all three major 
consoles—Microsoft will up 





the ante this fall whenit comes | 


out with a remote-control-free 
system for its Xbox 360—com- 
petition will be stiff. But Sony’s 
got some good, ahem, moves. 
And after getting to spend 
some time with its new titles, 
we think Sony’s got a shot 

at making Gramps adopt an 
EyePet—and maybe rock the 
Killzone too. i 
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possible just 
got more possible. 


Getonthe nation’s fastestaG network with the 
AT&T 3G LaptopConnect card. Download, surf and stream 
onthe 3G network ranked fastest by PCWorld. 





FREE 


Pay $99.99 and after mail-in rebate, receive 
$100 AT&T Promotion Card 2-year agreement 
and $35 (mo) data plan required 


et major credit cards accepted, May be used to pay wireless bill, Not redeemable for cash AT&T 3G 
estrictions and other charges apply. See terms at store or at att.com/wirelessrebate LAPTOPCONNECT CARD 
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AT&T Promotion Card: Card valid for 
and cannot be used at ATMs or gas pumps. Some 





GO TOATT.COM/GETLAPTOPCONNECT OR VISIT YOUR NEAREST AT&T STORE 





36 not available in all areas. See coverage map at stores for details. Limited-time offer. Other conditions & restrictions apply. See contract, rate plan brochure, and rebate form at store for details. Subscriber must live & have a mailing 
addr, within AT&T's owned wireless network coverage area. Up to $36 activ, fee applies. Equipment price & avail may vary by mrk & may not be available trom independent retailers. Phone Return Policy/Early Termination Fee: 
None if cancelled in first 30 days; up to $35 restocking fee may apply to equipment returns; thereafter $150 or $325 depending on device (check att. com/equipment€TF), Agents may impose add fees, St ange. Offnet Usage: 
If your mins of use (including unitd svcs} on other carriers’ networks (‘offnet usage") daring any two consecutive months exceed your offnet usage allowance, AT&T may at its option terminate your ontd use of other 
Catriets coverage, or change your plan to one imposing usage charges for offnet usage. Your offnet usage allowance is equal to the lesser of 750 mins or 40% of the Anytime mins incld with your plan (data offnet usage allowance ts the 
lesser of 6 MB or 20% of the KB incl with your plan). AT&T Promotion Card: Allow 60 days for fulfillment. You must be a customer for 30 consecutive days to receive card. Offer expires 8/31/10. Sales tax calculated based on 
of unactivated equipment. ‘PCWorld’ test included Sprint, AT&T, Verizon, and T-Mobile in 13 major cities in all regions of the country during December 2009 & Januaty 2010. In all, roughly 11,000 individual tests of each 36 service were 
conducted from 280 testing locations in 13 cities. Testing sessions were one minute in duration per location, Because network performance can be highly variable based on sample location, network trattic, topography, and weather 
test results are not predictive of specific results in specific areas. ©2010 AT&T Intellectual Property. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. All rights reserved. AT&T, the AT&T logo, and all other marks contained herein are trademarks of AT&T 
Intellectual Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. All other marks contained herein are the y of their respective owners. 

































Cigars International 

is the veritable 800 

Ib gorilla of the 
premium, handmade 
cigar industry. 
First-rate service, 
guaranteed quality 

and freshness, and 

the biggest discounts 
in all the land. So I’m 
offering an 89% off 
introductory deal to 
prove it. 30 handmade, 
Dominican, long-filler 
Churchills for just $19"! 
67¢ handmade cigars 
that arrive on your 
doorstep fast and fresh. 
No-brainer! At hand is a 
life changing opportunity 
to swim to the sunny 
shores of CI. I promise 
you'll never look back. 








Please send one Dominican long-filler Churchill Sampler 


CIGARS INTERNATIONAL www.CigarsIntl.com/SAX63 


1911 Spillman Drive, Bethlehem, PA 18015 You must enter complete web address for special offer 
¥ ha 5 sh 


Offer expires 8-15-10 


mi 84-page oem ges 1 -888- 244- 2 7 2 0 
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rom the deck of 

their brand new 

home, Janet and 

Norman Taylor can 

see what remains of 

six houses destroyed 
last September when days of 
rain caused nearby Sweetwa- 
ter Creek to rise more than 30 
feet, flooding their Austell, 
Ga., neighborhood. 

“Not one of them had 
flood insurance,” says Janet 
of her neighbors. While those 
houses sit vacant, the Taylors 
moved in to their A-frame in 
January. “The insurance cov- 
ered everything,” she says. 

The couple bought their 
policy in 2005 after flooding 
caused by Hurricane Dennis 
filled their home with five feet 
of water. The lesson learned 
then, says Janet: Just because 
your house has never flooded 


doesn’t mean the waters will 
always stop at the doorway. 

Yet many homeowners 
don’t buy flood insurance be- 
cause they think they are safe 
from flooding. Others mistak- 
enly assume flood damage 
will be covered under their 
homeowners’ policy. Still oth- 
ers believe they can’t buy 
flood insurance because they 
live in high-risk areas. 

“There are a lot of miscon- 
ceptions about flood insur- 
ance,” says Corise Morrison, 
executive director of USAA, 
an insurance and financial 
services company that serves 
the U.S. military community. 

The facts: Flood insurance 
isn’t included in traditional 
homeowners’ insurance poli- 
cies, but anyone can buy it 
as long as their community is 
one of the more than 21,000 





that participate in the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram (NFIP). And while mort- 
gage lenders typically insist 
homebuyers in high-risk areas 
carry flood insurance, there 

is no such requirement for 
those in low-risk areas. That 
confuses some. 

“The lender will say it isn’t 
required, and the homeowner 
will hear that it isn’t needed,” 
says Morrison. Yet nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. Indeed, some 25% of 
claims paid by the NFIP are for 
buildings in low-risk areas. 

The federal government 
works with about 90 private 
insurance companies to sell 
and service flood policies. 
Rates are fixed and don’t 
vary from company to com- 
pany, but policy purchasers 
do need to make choices. 


SECOND CHANCE: FLOOD INSURANCE 
ENABLED THE TAYLORS TO REBUILD THEIR 
HOME IN GEORGIA AFTER A STORM HIT, 





They can, for example, pur- 
chase coverage in amounts 
up to $250,000 to insure the 
building and up to $100,000 
to insure its contents. 

Premiums vary accord- 
ing to a property's flood risk 
designation. Those in areas 
with low to moderate risk can 
buy coverage for as little as 
$119 a year; $144 if there’s a 
basement. Rates are generally 
higher in areas designated as 
high-risk. Only about 18% of 
Americans in such areas cur- 
rently carry flood insurance, 
but the number of policies is 
growing, up nearly 27% be- 
tween 2004 and 2009, accord- 
ing to the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 

No matter your zone or 
the dollar amount of your 
policy, not everything is cov- 
ered. That's why it’s impor- 
tant to understand how your 
policy works. For example, 
flood insurance covers only 
the market value of dam- 
aged contents, not their re- 
placement cost. And if your 
basement floods, you'll be 
insured for structural dam- 
age, unfinished drywall and 
machinery such as your fur- 
nace, but not for damage to 
items stored there. 

When the Taylors rebuilt, 
insurance played a role in the 
planning. The first floor of 
their new home is elevated, 
sitting well above the high- 
est flood level. The results: 
They not only qualify for a 
preferred rate of just $348 a 
year, says Janet, but they also 
have peace of mind. e 





To learn more about flood insur- 
ance, visit www.floodsmart.gov 
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I'm a home. Trust me, I've looked better. See, recently | flooded. And the worst part wasn’t the 
flood. It was afterwards. Because floods leave behind a path of destruction you have to see, and 
smell, to believe. Good thing | have flood insurance, Just a few inches of floodwater can cause tens 
of thousands of dollars in damages, damages that aren't covered by homeowners insurance. And 
with premiums starting as low as $119 a year, it’s worth it. Because when you're covered, it’s easier 
to recover. For more information, call 1-888-724-6939 or visit FloodSmart.gov/time. 
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AGRICULTURE 


How Frankenfood 
Prevailed. A 
hungrier world 
validates Monsanto’s 
tech-driven strategy 


BY KEN STIER 


FEW COMPANIES SPIN FINANCIAL GROWTH 
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AGRICULTURE 

How Frankenfood 
Prevailed. A 
hungrier world 
validates Monsanto’s 
tech-driven strategy 


BY KEN STIER 
FEW COMPANIES SPIN FINANCIAL GROWTH 
> out of crop growth better than Monsanto. 
By making an early, successful R&D 
heavy bet on biotechnology, Monsanto 
transformed itself from an agricultural 
chemicals company in an increasingly 
commoditized sector into a cutting-edge 
seed-and-biotech firm. Because its ri 


vals are still catching up to its prowess 
> in creating biotech traits—the software 
‘> of seeds—Monsanto has become the 


standard bearer and lightning rod for 
the controversial advance of genetically 


Roundup ready Growers can spray herbicide- 
resistant soybeans without killing the crop 
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modified (GM) crops, sometimes derisive- 
ly described as Frankenstein foods. 

But it looks as if the monster has pre- 
vailed. The company’s juggernaut is so 
impressive that the usually levelheaded 
market bible Barron’s hyperbolically re- 
ferred to “Monsanto’s stranglehold on the 
planet’s food chain.” Some 740 million 
acres (300 million hectares) are planted 
with GM crops, about equally divided be- 
tween North America and the rest of the 
world—primarily Argentina and Brazil. 

The difference is that Monsanto's 
home market uses virtually everything 
the firm has ever invented; elsewhere, its 
growth has been more restricted, a result 
of fewer regulatory approvals. But that’s 
changing as more countries adopt biotech 
crops, first for fiber (cotton), then for feed 
(especially corn for animals) and then for 
food for human consumption. There are 25 
countries—collectively home to more than 
half the world’s population—that have 
planted commercialized biotech crops. 
Another 32 countries have approved bio- 
tech imports for either animal feed or food. 
The walls of even biotech’s most ardent 
opponent, Europe, have been breached. 
In March the European Union approved a 


Global 2 


biotech potato, developed by the chemical 
company BASF for industrial use, which is 
the first GM planting approval since a mor 
atorium was imposed some 12 years ago. 
In fact, there are already 120 geneti- 
cally modified plants approved or in the 
process of being approved in the E.U. 
(The moratorium has always been full of 
exceptions.) This is hardly broadcast by 
Europe’s officialdom, whose scientists 
have no major disagreements with their 
colleagues in the U.S. over food safety. 


Sowing. New products 
may lift the stock 
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Nursery Controlled- 
environment grow 
rooms at Monsanto's 
biotech center in 

St. Louis, Mo. 


That silence certainly suits European 
firms that might otherwise be forced to 


compete more directly with Monsanto, | 


Dow AgroSciences and Pioneer Hi-Bred 
International. “Neither the government 
nor companies seem to see much upside 
in being more candid with the public,” 
suggests Brett Begemann, international 
executive vice president at Monsanto. “It’s 
a difficult line to walk because when I talk 
to consumers in Europe, it comes across as 
‘Gotcha! You are eating it anyway.’ There 
is a lot of work to be done to help people 
understand what’s really going on.” 

Biotech is the most rapidly adopted 
crop technology in human history— 
faster than the corn hybrids introduced 
in the U.S. in the 1930s and faster than 
the planting changes that took place dur- 
ing the Green Revolution. Advocates see 
biotech as a no-brainer, the only way to 
boost yields while escaping the trends 
of a growing world population (now 
6.8 billion, heading beyond 9g billion by 
2050) and finite cropland nourished by 
stressed water resources. 

The industry claims that after nearly 
15 years of GM-crop use, there are no 


well-documented food-safety problems 
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ECOPIA—Can make any car mo fuel-efficient 


You can help make your car more fuel-efficient and environmentally responsible 
by simply fitting it with ECOPIA tires. With Bridgestone’s low rolling resistance 
technology, ECOPIA can improve your car's fuel economy without compromising its 
performance. Bridgestone ECOPIA tires. Using less fuel is better for the environment. 





Our passion for the very best in technology, quality and service is SERIDGESTONE 
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For more stories and helpful tools, visit 









AmericaRebuilds.com. 


Gs. needs of employees 


and their families first is essential 











when restructuring benefits.” 





Roy Richter, the President of the 
NYPD’s Captains Endowment 
Association, restructured the 
benefits for the Superior Officers 
Council (SOC) despite the confines 
of the recession. He spoke with 
Jean Chatzky, author and financial 
expert, about how he took into 
account the officers and their 
families’ financial futures. Roy 
followed a simple strategy with 
guidance from a financial adviser. 


Q Offer more choices. Individuals 
should be able to tailor their benefits 
to meet their family's needs, and select 
from a menu of investment options 
based on their age and risk tolerance. 
Q Educate and communicate. In order 
to make decisions about their benefits, 
employees need to be informed about 
the costs and risks associated with 
their choices. Bringing in a financial 
professional to answer questions is” 
key, as is sending out informational 
mailings. Employees should also be 
provided with a toll-free number that 
they can call anytime to get answers 
related to their benefits program. 

O Transparency. Employees should 
have access to online tools that will 
help them track their investments, 
24-hours a day. And retirement ac- 
count statements should be issued to 
employees on a regular basis, so they 
know where they stand when it comes 
to their future. 

tlOO5240i1hn 

To learn more about how Roy Richter 
revamped the SOC’s retirement 
benefits, watch his video at 
AmericaRebuilds.com. 














(a couple of critical reports challenge this 
assertion) and no threat to biodiversity, 
since traditional-seed fields and biotech 
crops have been shown to coexist peace- 
fully. Some problems could arise—for 
instance, superweeds that have adapted 
traits from herbicide-resistant GM plants. 
But to date, biotech crops seem to mostly 


| benefit the environment, if only by reduc- 
| ing pesticide use (a major source of water 


contamination) by about 10%. Newer ge- 


| netic traits should allow plants to flourish 
| with less water. In China and India, there 
| are 13 million farmers cultivating biotech 


cotton, and in a few short years, India has 
become one of the world’s largest export- 
ers of it. Sales are also almost evenly split 
between North America and the rest of the 
world, but this is expected to tilt gradu- 
ally in favor of global sales, especially as 
biotech traits—which account fora rising 
two-thirds of sales value—become more 
widely accepted. That might come sooner 
if recent troubles in the U.S. market—from 
new strains of superweeds to farmer resis- 
tance to the high price of Monsanto’s next- 
generation corn seed—continue. 
Monsanto has succeeded not just by 
combining a sufficiently large seed busi- 
ness with a muscular stock of biotech 
traits but also by licensing those traits 
to competitors. The result is a 35% mar- 
ket share in U.S. corn seed, according to 
Monsanto, with its traits embedded in 
85% of all U.S. corn, allowing the firm to 


| hitchhike on others’ growth through roy- 


alties. “By licensing its traits, Monsanto 





According to Monsanto, 
it has a 35% market 
share of U.S. corn seed, 
with Monsanto traits 
embedded in 85% of 
U.S. corn 


Paper bags protect genetically modified 
corn plants from cross-pollination 


leveraged an existing stock of elite germ 
plasm held by other companies as well as 
the seed-marketing organization of those 
companies and thus reached many more 
farmers much more quickly,” explains 
GianCarlo Moschini, an agricultural 


economist at Iowa State University. “It | 


was a very successful strategy, at least for 
the short run.” 

Monsanto is trying to protect its lead 
with a §1 billion R&D budget in the U.S., 
Brazil, India and, since November, China. 
But Switzerland’s Syngenta has a compa 
rable budget, Pioneer Hi-Bred Interna- 
tional is part of DuPont, and Monsanto’s 
next-generation corn seed SmartStax 


includes genes from Dow AgroSciences | 
and Germany’s Bayer CropScience. These | 
arrangements hint at the complexity of | 


the seed industry. Competitors can be- 
come cross-licensing collaborators, even 
partners, as companies seek innumerable 
seed-and-trait permutations to help farm 
ers boost yields. 

The most significant news on this front 
was China's decision in November to press 


ahead with two nationally developed | 


biotech crops—one for corn and the other 


for rice. Rice is a huge market, with about | 


1 billion rice farmers and their families in 
Asia alone. But because it’s farmed mostly 


at subsistence levels, with seeds readily | 


retained and used in consecutive seasons 
without much quality degradation, it was 
not a market of high interest to Monsanto. 
Corn, the most important animal-feed 
crop, is a different story, especially as meat 
becomes more common in the Chinese 


diet. There are also some 7 million small | 


farmers already growing cotton with Mon- 
santo traits in China, where Monsanto has 
held a 49% stake in the leading National 
Seed Group Corp. since 2001. 

“They want to have their piece of the 
game too, and we're O.K. with that,” says 
Monsanto’s Begemann. Make no mistake: 
cooperation today doesn’t mean Monsan 
tois loosening its grip. “Just give us the op- 
portunity to compete on a level field with 
our products, and we'll have to winit.” @ 
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OUTSMARTING CYBERCROOKS 


Protect your company against online theft by using the right security software. 


mall businesses have plenty to 

worry about these days, with ris- 

ing costs and shrinking profits, 
ever changing technology and regula- 
tory uncertainty. So it’s no surprise that 
Internet security fails to get even a sec- 
ond thought from most entrepreneurs 
focused on meeting their company’s 
day-to-day needs. After all, aren't cy- 
bercrooks more interested in stealing 


massive databases? What could my busi- 


ness have, the entrepreneurs might ask, 
that online muggers would want? 
That's easy, says Jay Foley, execu- 
tive director of the San Diego~based 
Identity Theft Resource Center (ITRC). 
Cybercrooks are after your small firm’s 
money—all of it. And, tragically, it’s be- 
coming far too easy for them to get it. 
Cases in point: 
¢ A Texas machine equipment com- 
pany discovered that cybercriminals 
had siphoned more than $800,000 
from its bank accounts in just two 
days last November. 
¢ A New York marketing firm went from 





buyout talks to the verge of bankruptcy 
in less than two weeks earlier this year 
when cybercrooks wired more than 
$164,000 out of the company's accounts. 
All told, cybercriminals walked off 
with at least $40 million from the ac- 
counts of small and medium-sized U.S. 
businesses during the first three quar- 
ters of 2009, the FBI acknowledges. 
Much of that damage was done through 
botnets, or networks of infected com- 
puters that communicate with cyber- 
crooks without their users’ knowledge. 
But small businesses can take action 
to stop cybercriminals, insists Eva Chen, 
CEO of one of the largest global Internet 
security providers, Trend Micro. “Small 
businesses don’t have dedicated IT se- 
curity staff, making them easier targets, 


VA CHEN 
CEO & CO-FOUNDER 
TREND MICRO 


and they have more financial assets than 
the average consumer, making them at- 
tractive targets,” she notes. “But proper 
security software can monitor small busi- 
nesses’ machines and know that, hey, 
your computer suddenly is sending infor- 
mation to a dangerous web server in Co- 
lombia and block that transmission.” 

One of today’s most notorious bot- 
nets, known as ZeuS or ZBOT, is used 
principally by Eastern European orga- 
nized crime rings to steal online banking 
information. ZeuS is particularly harmful 
to small businesses because once on a 
company PC, it can steal user name and 
password credentials while an employee 
is performing online transactions, then 
send this information to cybercriminals. 

Antivirus software often lulls busi- 
nesspeople into a false sense of security, 
warns the ITRC’s Foley. Only a compre- 
hensive suite of instantly updated secu- 
rity software can meet today’s business 
needs, he says: “In today’s cyberenvi- 
ronment, security is mandatory.” 

One strategy is to use products such 
as Trend Micro's Worry-Free Business Se- 
curity, which blocks botnets, spam and 
phishing attacks simultaneously. By ac- 
cessing up-to-the-minute protection in 
the Internet “cloud” instead of waiting 
for daily or weekly software updates, 
Trend Micro can thwart cybercriminals 
without making undue demands on the 
computers being protected. In just the 
last six months, Trend Micro has blocked 
nearly 10 million ZeuS attacks with its “in 
the cloud” Smart Protection Network™ 
threat protection. 

"We're leveraging the power of the 
cloud to stop threats before they can 
reach small businesses,” Chen says. “They 
don’t have to think about it. Our cloud in- 
frastructure does that for them.” @ 


Every 1.5 seconds a new malware attack is unleashed on 
the Internet contributing to information theft. To learn more 
about how to move to virtualization and cloud computing 
without sacrificing security or compliance, visit: 

> www.trendmicro.com/threatprotection 
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Jamz Yaneza 
Threat Research Manager 
Trend Micro 


Like any good predator, cybercriminals go for the easy kill, and small businesses are a prime target. Using malicious 
software called bots hackers break into computers, steal banking pass codes, and drain cash from small business 
accounts before anyone notices. Many victims actually have an Internet security solution in place at the time of 
attack, but it just isn’t good enough. Trend Micro’s Worry-Free™ Business Security is different. It provides all-in-one 
protection that stops attacks like these before they reach you. You just set it and forget it. We do the rest. 


Think your current Internet security is good enough? Think again. TR E N D. 
YI Try our free Threat Protection Toolkit and see what’s getting through. MICRO 
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The Race Is On. 


discounters 2 


Car-insurance 
gain ground as changing 


consumer h Shite transform the industry 





BY KATHLEEN KINGSBURY 


FORGET THE GECKO. NEVER MIND THAT 
good neighbor. And those good hands 
are old news. Love her or hate her, today’s 
auto-insurance It girl is Flo, the chirpy 
salesclerk from Progressive. The Ohio- 
based insurer has come to see Flo as far 
more than a mascot. “Flo embodies many 
of the qualities we want customers to see in 
us as acompany,” says CEO Glenn Renwick. 
“She’s funny and perhapsa little quirky, but 
I'd give her my problems any day.” 

That combination of clever market- 
ing and earnest salesmanship is a crucial 
tool for the car-insurance industry. Auto 
insurers have taken a beating in the past 
three years, growing just 3% a year, com- 
pared with a peak of 15% in 2002. It’s no 
surprise then that low-price carriers such 
as Progressive and D.C.-based Geico (with 
the aforementioned gecko) are for the first 
time posing a serious challenge to the 
U.S.’s largest auto-insurance providers, 
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State Farm and Allstate. They are relying 
on cutting-edge technology, direct-sales 
prowess and sharp branding and may, in 
the process, change insurance-buying hab 
its permanently. 

To overtake the longtime leaders, the 
upstarts will need more than just new ideas 
in marketing. “Geico and Progressive are 
clearly the innovators in this field, and it’s 
helped them continue to bring in business 
despite the recession,” says Piper Jaffray 
analyst Michael Grasher. “Hanging on to 


‘Most households have 
considered lower prices, 
higher deductibles 
or even dropping 


coverage entirely.’ 
—CLIFF GALLANT, 
INSURANCE ANALYST, 
KEEFE, BRUYETTE & WOODS 





customers, though, is what’s important in 
the long run, and that’s where an Allstate or 
State Farm still has the advantage.” 
Americans spent nearly $160 billion in 
personal-auto-insurance premiums last 
year. Though that was a slight increase 


over 2008, cost- and eco-conscious drivers | 


have downshifted their car-buying hab 
its since the recession began, in Decem 
ber 2007. They are either waiting longer 
to trade up for newer models or reducing 
the number of cars they own. For insur 
ers, that means fewer new policies. Pre- 
miums, in turn, are only now gradually 


rising again after months of tepid demand. | 
“Most households have considered lower | 


prices, higher deductibles or even drop- 
ping coverage entirely,” says Cliff Gallant, 
an insurance analyst at Keefe, Bruyette & 
Woods. “It’s an incredibly difficult envi- 
ronment for an insurer to grow in.” 

Yet drivers haven’t stopped shopping 
for deals. And that’s thanks to Flo and her 
pals. Collectively, insurers spent more than 
$1 billion last year on auto-insurance ad 
vertising alone, according to Kantar Media. 
They have built up a nightly drumbeat of 


reminders to consumers that they might | 


be paying too much for their carinsurance, 
missing out on discounts or not getting the 


best customer service. So now, instead of | 


buying a new policy only when purchas- 
ing a new car or insuring a newly licensed 
driver, households are looking for better 
rates all the time. “As our competitors cre- 
ate this emphasis to shop, we benefit,” says 
Craig Allen, a vice president at State Farm, 
which has one of the more conservative ad 
budgets among the top four companies. 
Price isn’t everything, though, par- 


ticularly for young drivers. They have | 


grown up buying everything else online 


and expect to buy their car insurance that | 


way too. A recent poll by J.D. Power found 
that more than half of drivers born from 


1977 to 1992 report buying coverage di- |‘ 
rectly from an insurer—either on the In- 


ternet or by phone—rather than through 
an agent; only 36% of baby boomers did 


so. “At more than 70 million strong, this | 
group will have a dramatic impact on the | 


insurance-distribution landscape in the 
years ahead,” says Jeremy Bowler, senior 


director of J.D. Power’s insurance practice. 
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Start with a Free Night Stay, and 22,500 bonus points -— ". 
enough for three more Free Nights. 
The Marriott Rewards® Credit Card from Chase. 


Enjoy real travel clout. Upon approval you'll receive a Free Night Stay, and 22,500 G 
bonus points after your first purchase. That's enough for four Free Nights. Add 

Priority Late Checkout and weekend discounts, and you may never want to leave. 
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So far, Geico and Progressive have 
dominated direct sales, allowing each 
to gain significant market share. Shun- 
ning the agent model, Geico has added 
7 million policyholders since 1996, the 
year it was fully acquired by Berkshire 
Hathaway, the firm of legendary investor 
Warren Buffett. In the same period, its 
market share has gone from 2.5% to 7.8%, 
propelling it from the No. 6 auto insurer 
into the top three. Its underwriting profit 
last year was $649 million. 

Following close behind, Progressive 
still has agents but deploys them behind 
a sophisticated Web presence. Customers 
can compare price quotes with competi- 
tors’ rates and use a tool to build custom- 
ized coverage packages based on how 
much they wish to spend. Progressive’s 
profit topped $1 billion last year. “Geico’s 
marketing is clever, but it’s really Progres- 
sive that has taught customers smarter 
ways to buy insurance directly,” says 
Deutsche Bank analyst Joshua Shanker. 
“Everyone else is playing catch-up.” 

Another innovation: paying only for 
the auto insurance you use. Here, again, 
Progressive leads. For the past two years, 
its MyRate program has granted car own- 
ers in most states discounts of up to 60% 
based on how many miles they drive, how 
often they brake or how closely they fol- 
low the speed limit. Progressive collects 
its data in black-box sensors installed in 
customers’ cars, and patents on the tech- 
nology have kept its competitors out of 
the way for the most part. Critics have, 
however, raised privacy concerns about 
the technology. “We want to put custom- 
ers at a greater degree of comfort that all 
we're trying to do is get a better idea of you 
the driver as an insurable risk, and we're 
not interested in any of the Big Brother 
elements,” Renwick says. “We'll have an 
improved product to deal with these issues 
in the second half of the year.” 

The hometown insurance agent is not 
going away anytime soon. Progressive 
and Geico have moved quickly up the 
auto-insurance ladder, but neither is close 
to cracking the top two. State Farm and 
Allstate, both based in Illinois, together 
hold about one-third of the market and 
serviced about 90 million policies last 
year. What the pair lack in novelty, they 
make up for in scale and loyalty. “Some- 
times naming your own price doesn’t 
translate into the right value or coverage 
and you need an agent to tell you what you 
need,” says Allen of State Farm. “We've 
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‘Sometimes naming 
your own price doesn’t 
translate into the right 
value or coverage and 
you need an agent 
to tell you what you 
need. We’ve been able 
to leverage Flo by not 
being Flo.’ 


~——CRAIG ALLEN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
STATE FARM 





been able to leverage Flo by not being Flo.” 

In other words, State Farm and Allstate 
are where the grownups shop. Lower-price 
rivals might be willing to insure younger, 
high-risk drivers, whom they can charge 


more up front. But the industry giants sell | 


primarily to the best drivers, those who 
are much less likely to file accident claims 
or get speeding tickets. The best lure for 
those customers is convenience, For in 

stance, when homeowners need coverage, 
they receive discounts on vehicle- and life- 


insurance policies. Once signed up, these | 


customers rarely leave. So despite some- 
times noticeably higher prices, Allstate 
retained nearly 90% of its policyholders 
in 2009. “If you're a 40-year-old male with 
two small children, you buy a lot more 
insurance than a 20-something,” Grasher 


says. “Because of their singular focus on | 


auto, Progressive and Geico take a back- 
seat.” Perhaps not for long. Progressive 
and Geico now offer homeowners’ poli 
cies through third-party carriers. 

The best way to keep existing policy 
holders is to process their claims 
efficiently. Last year State Farm handled 
some 13 million fire and auto claims, 
worth more than $32 billion in payouts. 
To help, it has moved into another commu- 
nication realm: mobile. By using the firm’s 
iPhone or Android app after an accident, 
for example, a customer can immediately 
locate the closest claims center, start the 
filing process and even submit photos of 
the damage. Soon mobile applications 
willalso allow filers to follow their claim's 
progress step by step. As Patty Gaumond, 
head of State Farm’s enterprise Internet so- 
lutions group, puts it, “It’s just like having 
an agent in your pocket.” 

Still, until Americans start buying 
cars again, competition for growth will 
remain stiff. Progressive has explored 
expanding overseas, while Geico made 
an ill-fated move into credit-card issu- 
ing. Allstate recently began an ambitious 
campaign to dethrone State Farm and 
double its own revenue from premiums 
over the next decade, a goal it hopes to 
achieve by keeping prices low through 
improved discounts. 

Expect Flo to stick around too. This 
spring more than 2,500 fans vied for the 
chance to become her assistant in an up- 
coming national ad campaign. As it turns 
out, the winner, Jacob Doherty, a 21-year- 
old loan collector from Kentucky, is not a 
Progressive policyholder. It appears that 
Flo still has: some e work to do. if 
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PROFESSION: PILOT CAREER: ACTOR 


People are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travolta is also a seasoned pilot with more than 5,000 flight hours under 
his belt, and is certified on eight different aircraft, including the Boeing 747-400 Jumbo Jet. He nurtures a passion for everything that embodies 
the authentic spirit of aviation. Like Breitling wrist instruments. Founded in 1884, Breitling has shared all the finest hours in aeronautical 
history. Its chronographs meet the highest standards of precision, sturdiness and functionality, and are all equipped with movements that 

are chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute). One simply does not 
become an aviation supplier by chance. WWW.BREITLING.COM 
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THE CARTER BURDEN CENTER for the AGING 


From deep sea diving to joining knitting circles, and everything in 
between, seniors are changing the face of aging in America—and 
The Carter Burden Center is right there beside them offering support 
and assistance. 


to get involved, 


please visit " it ents ‘ 
The Carter Burden Center for the Aging in New York City is a premier 


AW AWA igel-lile ial Cimelge| non-profit organization taking the lead in advocacy issues and 

or call 212 879 7400 providing model programs and services designed for seniors today. 
Dedicated to promoting the well being of older adults, volunteers say, 
it’s not just about the giving, it’s the giving back that counts. 





A copy of our annual financial report may be obtained from The Carter Burden Center for the Aging, 1484 First Avenue, New York, New York 10075 
or from the New York State Attorney General's Charities Bureau, Attn: FOIL Officer, 120 Broadway, New York, NY 12071 
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MOVIES 


Running on Fumes? After a great 2009, 
Hollywood blockbusters hit a box-office 


wall. Is this a blip or the end of an era? 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


IN WILLIAM GOLDMAN’S NEVER TOO OFTEN 
quoted dictum about Hollywood, “nobody 
knows anything.” Nobody knew for sure 
that the movie business would flourish 
during the Great Recession when others 
faltered. Then nobody predicted that the 
first surefire hits of the summer of 2010 

sequels to Iron Man, Shrek and Sex and the 
City, plus the pricey Robin Hood and Prince 


Illustrations by Lou Beach for TIME 


of Persia: The Sands of Time—would perform 
well below expectations or that May’s total 
take would be down 11% from the same 
month last year and attendance down a 
parlous 19%. Finally, nobody guessed that 
The Karate Kid, a $40 million remake star 
ring Will Smith’s son Jaden and Jackie 
Chan, would earn a mammoth $55.7 mil 
lion its first weekend—about double what 
was expected—while the burly, big-screen 
version of The A-Team tanked. With Pixar's 





TOY STORY 3 If the 
newest film in Pixar's 
franchise isn't a hit, 
all Hollywood will 
take hemlock 


KARATE KID Jaden 

Smith inherited Dad's 
box-office allure; this 

low-budgeted remake 
soared high 
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parlous 19%. Finally, nobody guessed that 
The Karate Kid, a $40 million remake star 
ring Will Smith’s son Jaden and Jackie 
Chan, would earn a mammoth $55.7 mil 
lion its first weekend—about double what 
was expected—while the burly, big-screen 
version of The A-Team tanked. With Pixar’s 
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release of Toy Story 3 guaranteed (or, we 
should say, expected) to do well, Hollywood 
has had to change its mantra. Maybe it 
shouldn’t count on ultra-expensive action- 
adventures to hit the jackpot. Instead, maybe 
it should make heroic, heartfelt stories that 
appeal to the little child in all moviegoers... 

... Until some film no one’s yet thought 
of becomes a smash and sends the moguls 
scrambling for new received wisdom. 

All through the Great Recession, Holly- 
wood bosses and theater owners partied 
like it was 2007. Without a cent in federal 
bailout largesse, the industry grew its 
business nicely. Last year the domestic box 
office—revenue from movie theaters in 
the U.S.and Canada—exceeded $10 billion 
for the first time. The continued appeal of 
Avatar (which earned 60% of its record- 
breaking $750 million this year) and the 
emergence of another gigantic hit, Alice 
in Wonderland ($334 million), kept Holly- 
wood happy through early 2or0. (Each 
film went on to gross more than $1 billion 
worldwide.) The movie goose apparently 
couldn’t stop laying platinum eggs. 

Then, in a plot twist few saw coming, 
big-budget films started flopping left and 
right. Studio moguls, who by nature are 
melodramatic types, began to wonder if 
the downturn was justa blip on the graph 
or a harbinger of doom. Is America’s long 
love affair with paying to see picture 
shows kaput? Have audiences decided, 
Moviegoing—that’s so 1905 to 2009? 

Probably not. But with few exceptions, 
Hollywood has misplaced its audience- 
enticing mojo. Here’s why. 


1. The Boom Wasn't All That Boomy 

THE FIVE YEARS FROM 2005 THROUGH 2009 
had remarkably consistent annual ticket 
sales, all in the range of 1.39 billion to 
1.42 billion, according to the movie-stats 
blog the Numbers. Indeed, in 2009 movie 

goers bought the same number of tickets, 
1.42 billion, as they did back in 1997; the 61% 
increase in box-office revenue, from $6.5 bil- 
lion to $10.6 billion, was entirely due to the 
gradual hike in prices. But the bust could be 
real: if current trends hold, the number of 
admissions this year will be 1.27 billion, the 
lowest since 1996. Note that none of these fig: 
ures comes near the all-time high of 4 billion 
tickets sold in the pre-T'V year of 1946, when 
the U.S. population was half what it is today. 


2. It’s the Movies, Stupid 
IN THE 1940S, FILMGOING WAS A HABIT: 
the average man, woman or child went 
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Bombs over 
Hollywood. 
Seven summer 
bummers 


So 
KILLERS The frantic 
rom-com spy thriller 
with Ashton Kutcher 
broke Katherine 
Heigl's string of hits 
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SHREK FOREVER 
AFTER $212 million 
in 25 days doesn't 
sound floppish—just 
“underperforming” 


@ = Mild underachiever 

@@ = Abit less than so-so 
@6@ = Action-comedy semiflop 
€©66@ = Way below predictions 
66666 = Can we write this off? 
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ROBIN HOOD 
Russell Crowe's 
medieval slog has 
passed $100 million, 
but it cost twice that 











6666 
PRINCE OF 
PERSIA Jake 
Gyllenhaal as action 
hero? This would-be 
franchise was 
a nonstarter 


every two weeks. Today it’s a habit for 
some—the under-25s, at whom Holly- 
wood aims its product—but an event for 
most. To get beyond the core audience, 
the studios must create something that is 
either new or old-but-attractive. Is The Ka- 
rate Kid’s success related to that of The Blind 
Side, another inspirational sports weepie? 
Why did The Hangover, the 463rd rowdy 
boys comedy, become such a megahit? 
Because people liked it. Whatever that elu 
sive essence in other genres, Hollywood 
has had trouble bottling it this year. 


3. We Need New Sequels 

FOR AGES, HOLLYWOOD REFUSED TO DUPLI- 
cate its biggest hits: there was no The Sound 
of More Music or Gone With the Wind II: To- 
morrow Is Today. Then, in the ’7os, Holly: 
wood invented two kinds of sequels: the 
organic (The Godfather Part Il, the Star Wars 
trilogy) and the opportunistic (inessential 
follow-ups to Airport, The Exorcist, Jaws, 


JOE LEOERER—20TH CENTURY FOX; SEX IN THE CITY: CRAIG BLANKENHORN—WARNER BROS 
LIONSGATE, SHREK FOREVER AFTER: PARAMOUNT 


MARMADUKE 
JNIVERGAL; KILLERS: MELISSA MOSELEY 
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MARMADUKE In 
the movie-pet hall F 
of fame, this Great 
Dane was no 

Marley, Garfield 
or Old Yeller 
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SEX AND THE 









and her gal pals 
vacationed in 
Abu Dhabi, few 
went along 


GET HIM TO THE 
GREEK Jonah Hill 
and Russell Brand 
couldn't change Judd 
Apatow's bad luck 


THE A-TEAM An 
update of the '80s 
TV show was a plan 
that, in its first week, 
didn't come together 


CITY 2 When Carrie 
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etc.). Sequels became the industry’s way 
of perpetuating a brand name. Today the 
problem is not that there are too many 
sequels but that there aren’t enough new 
hits that warrant one. It also happens that 
we're late in the cycles of many familiar 
franchises. The only sure winners are 
the organic sequels—the Lord of the Rings, 
Harry Potter and Twilight franchises—that 
expand their audiences by offering narra- 
tive twists instead of rote repetition. 


4. All Good Ideas Have Been Used Up 
GENRES HAVE SHELF LIVES TOO. ONE HIT 
spawns a glut of like-minded films, and 
eventually the format exhausts itself and 
the audience. Nearly a quarter-century af- 
ter Porky’s and its spawn, Judd Apatow’s 
The 40-Year-Old Virgin and Knocked Up 
revived the guy-centric comedy. After a 
few years, the robust grosses dissipated, 
and Get Him to the Greek failed to ignite re- 
newed hope for the Apatow genre. Other 
genres—rom-com spy movies (Killers), 
Arabian adventures (Prince of Persia) and 
possibly even the gore-fest horror film (the 
Saw and Hostel series)—may also have 
reached their sell-by dates, because audi- 
ences have seen them so many times. 


5. Hollywood Fell in Love with Its Hype 
EACH WEEK, INDUSTRY INSIDERS PREDICT 
the weekend's grosses. It’s become an ac- 
tivity so similar to picking stocks or foot- 
ball point spreads—and so popular and 
addictive—that Hollywood will soon 
have its own futures exchange, where 
players can wager real money on the 
next box-office winner. And like stocks, 
movies like Jron Man 2 and Shrek Forever 
After can earn hundreds of millions but 
be deemed disappointments because they 
“underperformed” by not beating the 
early line of the experts. When analysts 
say that not one of this May’s movies beat 
expectations, that’s the fault of the mov- 
ies, yes—but also of overly optimistic ex- 
pectations. One analyst predicted that the 
comic-strip dog movie Marmaduke would 
earn $24 million its first weekend; it took 
in less than half that. In a bear market, 


Hollywood has to stop 
taking its consumers for 
granted and start taking 
creative risks—and a 
few crazy gambles 





the experts kept seeing bulls—a situation 
ripe for overcorrection. When Karate Kid 
opened, guess what: it “overperformed.” 


6. The 3-D Cow Can Be Overmilked 
STUDIO BOSSES SAW 3-D AS THE BEST IDEA 
since sequels. Sequels let them extend a 
popular franchise; 3-D allowed them to 
charge premium prices for a premium 
product. And since the surcharge brought 
in way more than the added cost of shoot- 
ing in 3-D, or showing a movie in that for- 
mat, Hollywood and the exhibitors could 
mint money. Didn't the billion-dollar bo- 
nanzas of Avatar and Alice in Wonderland 
prove that 3-D was the answer? Filmmak- 
ers had only to perform last-minute stere 
optic transplants on their 2-D films, like 
Aliceand Clash of the Titans, to give them the 
patina of an event and rake in untold extra 
loot. Except that Clash wasn’t the smash it 
hoped to be, and Shrek Forever After, an ac 
tual 3-D picture with no competition in the 
marketplace, also was less than boffo. Cer- 
tain spectacular fantasy films might lure 
audiences to pay more for a unique experi 
ence. But as more movies play in 3-D and 
the format becomes the norm instead ofan 
event, the glamour may wear off. And with 
it the grosses. (But, sadly, not the glasses.) 


7. Ticket Prices Are Way Higher 
AVERAGE TICKET PRICES JUMPED 8% IN 
the first three months of 2o10, largely 
because of the 3-D surcharge for Avatar 
and Alice, but that almost didn’t matter: 
attendance was up 10%. Then prices went 
up another 8% in April. (The breakdown: 
8.3% for 3-D, 10% for Imax and about 4% 
for regular films.) For a family of four to 
see the 3-D animated feature How to Train 
Your Dragon at a Manhattan movie house, 
the Associated Press reported, would cost 
$63 “before popcorn, soda or candy.” Even 
going to plain old 2-D films can cause stick 
er shock. Killers or The A-Team will cost you 
$10.50 at a Dallas theater. 

Talk about bad timing: the latest price 
hike coincided with the release of a lot of 
films America wasn’t keen to pay for. The 
truism holds true: if audiences want to see 
a movie, it doesn’t matter how high the 
ticket price is; if they don’t, it doesn’t mat 
ter how low. Hollywood has to stop taking 
its consumers for granted and start taking 
creative risks, including (we're just asking) 
a few crazy gambles that might pay off. 

That’s the frustrating, fascinating thing 
about high-stakes moviemaking: it’s a 
crapshoot. And everybody knows that. # 
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BOOKS 


Do the Time Warp Again. |ennifer 
Egan’s new book boldly pushes the limits 
of narrative, memory and PowerPoint 





FIRST LINE 


It began the 
usual way, in the 
bathroom of the 
Lassimo Hotel. 


Photograph by Adam Krause for TIME 


BY MARY POLS 


JENNIFER EGAN’S A VISIT FROM THE 
Goon Squad (Knopf; 274 pages) is 

a singular work of fiction in both 
senses of the word. It’s as if the 
author has taken an epic novel 
covering five decades and expertly 
filleted it, casting aside excess char- 
acters and years to come away with 
a narrative that is wide-ranging 
but remarkably focused. The re- 
mains, a set of short stories artfully 
assembled in nonchronological 
order, create a vibrant and winning 
novyel-like experience. 

What connects Goon Squad’s 
13 linked chapters are the lives 
and loves of Bennie, a successful 
music producer, and his highly 
capable assistant Sasha. The book 
starts with a chapter told from Sa- 
sha’s point of view, then one from 
Bennie’s; after that, Egan lets us 
glimpse them through the stories 
of family, friends and peripheral 
past acquaintances. The time 
frames range from 1979, witha 
nostalgic look at the punk scene 
in San Francisco, to an unsettling 
but entirely imaginable future set 
in Manhattan and the California 
desert. Each chapter could stand 
alone as a short story—even 
the zaniest, which is delivered 
entirely in the form of a Power- 
Point presentation. 

Egan clearly delights in playing 
with form. In her last book, The 
Keep, she seduced readers into a 
story told in the third person, then 
pulled back a curtain to reveal a 
hidden narrator who not only com 
plained about his writing process 
but kept interrupting the original 
narrative with his own adventures, 
In Goon Squad, she experiments 
with themes of technology and 
connectivity, as she did in The Keep, 
but her real game is with time. 
Sasha, when we first meet her, is 
35, living in Manhattan and suf 
fering from a bout of kleptomania. 
The pilfering has caused Bennie 





to fire her, after 12 years during 
which Sasha functioned, as he later 
puts it, “like the other half of my 
brain.” (“Three-quarters really,” 

he adds.) But the next chapter, 
Bennie’s, takes us back to the days 
when Sasha was still in his employ. 
The firing happens off camera, and 
we learn nothing more about it 
until the final chapter. Many ele 
ments of the story, including a few 
happy endings and some very sad 
ones, are meted out this way; it is as 
if Egan is slowly filling in the over 
lapping forms ofa Venn diagram, 


Egan’s narrative 
fits and starts 

are her versions 

of pauses, delaying 
and preparing us 
for the end 





Degrees of separation Egan’s short stories 
examine the connections between characters 


showing you where and how these 
people and time frames intersect. 

In the PowerPoint chapter 
which actually transcends the 
gimmick—we find Sasha living in 
a future in which solar panels have 
replaced lawns, with an autistic 
son named Lincoln who is obsessed 
with the pauses he finds in music, 
like the two-second break in the 
Police’s “Roxanne.” Lincoln’s desire 
to catalog these unexpected musi 
cal silences is baffling to his father, 
and at acrucial point, Sasha tersely 
explains it to her husband: “The 
pause makes you think the song 
will end. And then the song isn’t 
really over, so you're relieved. But 
then the song does actually end, 
because every song ends, obviously, 
and THAT. TIME. THE. END. IS. 
FOR. REAL.” 

Egan’s narrative fits and starts 
are her versions of pauses, delay 
ing and preparing us for the end. 
Bennie and Bosco, the 
rock star who made 
Bennie’s career, remark 
at two different points 
that “Time is a goon, 
right?” From the title, 
you'd think, yes—time 
is a goon, a violent thug 
that pays periodic vis- 
its to remind us we're 
all slowly dying. But 
that lilting, question- 
ing “right?” is crucial. 
While thisisoccasion- | 
ally a wistful book, it 
isn’t sad. Each narrative 
disorientation and sub 
sequent reorientation 
reminds us of how we 
weave in and out of one 
another’s lives, staying 
connected through 
memory—our shield 
against the goon squad. 
By the time we get to 
the last pageofEgan’s | 
book—the end that 
is for real—we’re left 
wanting more. i 
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| in Cleveland—unusual news in a medium 





| She’s “White Hot!” Everybody loves Betty 


| lucky) will be. But does it mean that TV is 


| amassive campaign on young-skewing 


| replaced by cougars— 


James 





~ Tuned In 


Not-So-Golden Girl? TV loves Betty 
|White’s comeback story. But that doesn’t 
mean it’s back in love with older viewers 


BETTY WHITE HAS LIVED FOR 88 YEARS, 
which, to put it graphically, equals the 
number of keys on a piano. This has made 
her recent TV hot streak—starring in a 
Super Bowl ad, hosting Saturday Night 
Live, appearing at the MTV Movie Awards 
and now co-starring in a new sitcom, Hot 


that plays most of its tunes on the left half 
of that demographic keyboard. 

White’s moment—like Susan Boyle’s 
last year—is one of those feel-good stories 
whose subtext is the feel-bad reality that 
celebrity doesn’t work this way. She’s “Hol- 
lywood’s New It Girl!” cried the headlines. 


White; she’s had whip-crack timing and 
acommanding comic presence for seven 
decades in the biz. That’s inspiring for the 
rest of us, who either are old or (if we’re 


finally letting go of its youth obsession? 
Not really. And the rationale has 

to do less with TV’s disdain for older 

actresses—enough ofa problem itself— | 

than with its built-in incentives to dis- 

dain older viewers. 


Look at how White ended up hosting SNL: 


Facebook, launched by a 29-year-old fan. 
Sure, older people use Facebook too, and 
White’s cross-generational appeal is an 
asset. But it’s fair to say that a draft-Betty 
campaign on an AARP bulletin board 
would not have had the same impact. 
The reasons are simple. Advertising 
still matters in TV—even on cable, ex- 
cepting pay channels like HBO. You don't 


Golden girls have been 


women who are seen 
as exotic and amusing 
because they’re sexual 
a few years past 40. 
Beyond that? Forget it 





make money in ad-sponsored TV by get- 
ting the most viewers. You make money 
by getting those viewers whom advertis- 
ers will pay the most to reach. 

Those numbers are only tangentially 
related to overall ratings, because advertis- 
ers still care most about young people (de- 
fined mainly as those from 18 to 49, tops). 
They care on grounds that range from 
pseudo science (the poorly substantiated 


| but widely held belief that older people are 


less likely to try new brands) to vanity (ad- 
vertising is still largely a coolness-driven 
business) to statistics (younger people 
watch less TV, which perversely means 
sponsors pay more to reach them during 
the shows they do watch). But they care. 

White's sitcom The Golden Girls de- 
buted in 1985. Two years later, Nielsen 
boxes began providing more detailed 
information to networks and advertisers 
on what age groups were watching which 
shows. The shift within a few years was 
dramatic: goodbye, Bea Arthur; hello, 
Jennifer Aniston. 

Golden Girls lives on in reruns, But take 
a look at the networks’ schedules for this 
fall—iots of relationship sitcoms about ge 
nerically pretty 20- and 30-somethings— 
and it’s clear that a sitcom about a quartet 
of feisty, lusty senior ladies would have as 
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much chance as a prime-time remake of 
The Howdy Doody Show. 

Instead, we have Hot in Cleveland, in 
which three 40-ish women from L.A. 
(played by Valerie Bertinelli, Jane Leeves 
and Wendie Malick) are flight-delayed 
in Ohio and decide to stay when they dis- 


| cover that in the heartland, they’re con- 








sidered sexy. White plays their house’s 
caretaker. The joke is that you, the view- 
er, get to feel superior to a shallow, ageist 
standard that Hollywood perpetuates to 
cater to you, the viewer. (The meta-joke: 
Cleveland airs not on a major network but 
on TV Land, a nostalgia channel.) It’s, 
um, funny because it’s true? 


| wish | could say Cleveland were 
funny, but while White is the best 
thing in the show, it’s mainly a mu- 
seum of retread gags that plays like 
an 80s sitcom in the worst way. (Its 
premise was funnier when it was a 
two-minute scene on 30 Rock.) Still, 
the show says a lot about the upper 
limits of age diversity on TV now, 
especially among women. 

Today, golden girls have been 
replaced by cougars—on the Real 
Housewives series, Cougar Town and 
so on—women who are seen as 
exotic and amusing because they’re 
sexual a few years past 40. Beyond 
that? Forget it. Ironically, the me- 
dian age of the broadcast networks’ 
audience hit 50 a couple of years ago, 
meaning their typical viewer is literally 
too old for them. 

Of course, their attitude will change if 
they get financial incentive. Someday, for 
instance, ad-tracking technology might 
provide better data on how well older 
consumers (and their bigger wallets) ac- 
tually respond to commercials. 

Until then, older viewers’ best hope 
may be to watch less TV and thus be- 
come as elusive and sought-after as the 
youngsters who have deserted the tube 


| for the Internet and video games. Betty 


White’s comeback is well deserved anda 
nice story. But the real change will come 
when networks start making shows not 


| about an 88-year-old lady in Cleveland 


but for an 88-year-old lady in Cleveland. 


| Ifshe wants that to happen, she might 
| want to get a Wii. 
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Short List 


TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 





MOVIE 


1 Am Love 


TELEVISION 


Gasland 
Perilous fossil-fuel drilling isn’t limited to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
documentary on U.S. natural gas airs on HBO June 21, and while 
some of the perps will look familiar (Halliburton, Cheney), wait till 
you see their latest alleged handiwork. Flaming water taps, anyone? 
MOVIE 


Stonewall Uprising 
On June 28, 1969, the patrons of a Greenwich Village gay bar stood up 
toa police raid, bringing homosexuality out of the closet and into the 
streets. Kate Davis and David Heilbroner’s taut documentary compel 
lingly evokes the “Rosa Parks moment” of the gay-rights movement. 


ALBUM 


American Slang 


The Gaslight Anthem’s members are from New Jersey. They drink beer, 


drive Chevys and play guitar-heavy songs like “Old Haunts,” about the 
pain of remembering the good ole days. If you like your classic rock 
tinged with romantic nostalgia, this quartet is the best thing on offer. 


DVD 


Red Desert 
The gorgeous-ghastly Abstract Expressionism of the Gulf oil plumes 
has its 1964 movie equivalent in the polluted skies over Ravenna, 
Italy, in Michelangelo Antonioni’s first color feature. Monica Vitti is 
the leading lady, but industrial blight is the eerie, ever watchable star. 


Arts 


For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 








| Longas they gota little class, 


| built his career around 


Drake 
“MY I5 MINUTES STARTED AN HOUR 
ago,” raps Drake at the beginning of 
Thank Me Later. This is not the way 
debut albums tend to begin. But the 
former teen actor faces higher expecta 
tions than any fledgling pop star in 
years; his main subject right now is 
how badly freaked out he is about how 
omnipresent he’s about to become. 

Until recently, Aubrey Drake 
Graham was best known for playing 
disabled ex—basketball player Jimmy 
Brooks on Degrassi: The Next Generation. 
But last spring he abruptly entered the 
pop world’s consciousness under his 
middle name with the monster hit “Best 
[ Ever Had.” Since then, Drake’s been a 
fixture near the top of the R&B charts, 
on his own and with the likes of Lil 
Wayne, Trey Songz and Timbaland. But 
rather than coming out blazing, Drake 
begins Thank Me Later by cautiously 
feeling out his new environment, regret 
ting lost loves and wondering what hap 
pened to his old self. Even on his latest 
hit, “Over,” swaggering verses are under 
cut with a self-doubting chorus: “What 
am I doing?” he repeats. 

What he’s doing is building a par 
ticular kind of connection with his 
audience that few hip-hop stars have 


| been able to pull off. Drake has a win 


ning combination of machismo, wit and 
introspective vulnerability, 

sometimes in the same verse. 
(“I've always likedmywom- 4% 
en book- and street-smart/ 









like half-days/And the 
confidence to overlook 
my past ways.”) 

“I wish I wasn’t 
famous,” he croons 
elsewhere on the al 
bum. Luckily, success can’t 
spoil him, because he’s 


regretting its inevitability. 
BY DOUGLAS WOLK 


By Richard Corliss, Jeffrey Kluger, Mary Pols and Claire Suddath 


DO THEY CHARGE 
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DO THEY CHARGE 
YOU IF YOU DON’T 
USE THE CARD? 


ENOUGH. 


No Reward Redemption Fee. 


No Inactivity Fee. 
No Additional Card Fee. 




















Creation Myths. In the beginning, Craig 
Venter ‘created life’ in a lab. Cue the 
eternal clash of science and ethics 


RIGHT ABOUT NOW, IT WOULD BE GREAT IF WE COULD 
release into the Gulf of Mexico a vat of bugs that did 
nothing but eat gobs of oil and digest it into harmless 
smaller bits. Meanwhile, we'd power the cleanup vessels 
with microbes that swallow grass clippings or seaweed 
and spit out fuel, so we'd no longer need to punch holes 
in the bottom of the Gulf in the first place. 

Such is the promise of synthetic biology, which, ac- 
cording to the people who have tried to explain it to me, 
is basically a marketing term for all kinds of research in 
which scientists tinker with biological bits to make useful 
things—sort of like living Lego blocks. The latest break- 
through in the field came a few weeks ago, with news that 
left headline writers torn between 
Genesis and Frankenstein: the bio- 
pioneer Craig Venter was said to 
have become the first to create life 
in the lab. What Venter did was re- 
place the natural genome in a cell 
with a slightly modified synthetic 
one, which then issued the orders 
by which the cell reproduced—and 
brought science a little further into 
the realm of science fiction. 

The gift of man-made 
life—biofuels made of algae, 
tumor-seeking microbial 
missiles—comes wrapped ina 
risk: What if the oil-eating bug 
mutates, as the horror-movie ver- 
sion inevitably does, and starts eating other things—like 
us? It’s perhaps not surprising that when bioethicists 
describe synthetic biology, they sound like the characters 
in Jurassic Park. “When dealing with biological entities,” 
notes Thomas Murray, president of the Hastings Center, a 
bioethics organization, “life has a tendency to find a way.” 

Accidents at power plants are bad enough. But a leak 
from a bioreactor could be worse, since bacteria can 
learn new tricks when you're not looking. Microbes 
excel at exchanging DNA, Murray notes—“like micro- 
bial French kissing.” That bug we introduce into the 
ocean to sip the spill might end up swapping DNA with 
other living things. “We have a ways to go,” he says, “be- 
fore we can really know what risks we're running if we 
release these organisms into the environment.” 

All of which confirms the need for careful oversight, 
but we haven’t proven very good at this. The crossroads of 
science and politics is a dodgy place. For proof, you have 
only to consider that for all the furor in the past dozen 
years, there's still no federal law banning human cloning; 











there's only, so far, scientific restraint. In 2001, President 
George W. Bush was condemned for politicizing science 
with his decision to limit federal funding for stem-cell re- 
search; in 2009 President Obama was praised for reversing 
it, even though his decision was arguably just as political. 
You can object to Bush’s stem-cell decision because you 
believe embryos have no moral standing, or to Obama’s 
decision because you think they do. But neither Presi- 
dent should be attacked for “interfering with science,” as 
though research—especially publicly funded research— 
should be immune from regulation. The left may have 
faith in the findings of think tanks, the right in the free- 
dom of markets, but on this one, I want a more inclusive, 
expansive debate. Without public 
oversight, we are certain to wake 
up one day to news of some private 
breakthrough that rattles our 
bones: a human-animal hybrid, a 
cloned child, a fetus grown solely 
to harvest its parts. 

As laboratories incubate new 
blends of man and machine— 
creatures whose creators used a 
keyboard—it seems mad to say 
that philosophy should not inter- 
vene. And indeed, when the news 
about Venter broke, Obama called 
on his bioethics commission to 
“undertake, as its first order of 
business, a study of the implica- 
tions of this scientific milestone,” including an assess- 
ment of “any potential health, security or other risks.” 

The path of progress cuts through the four-way inter- 
section of the moral, medical, religious and political— 
and whichever way you turn, you are likely to run 
over someone’s deeply held beliefs. Venter’s bombshell 
revived the oldest of ethical debates, over whether sci- 
entists were playing God or proving he does not exist 
because someone re-enacted Genesis in suburban Mary- 
land. Others dismiss the worry on the grounds that 
creating new forms of life is not the same as creating life. 
One doctor friend of mine suggested that “they haven’t 
created life in any sense of the word, other than a person 
playing a cassette has invented the tape recorder.” 

People are bound to disagree about when scientists are 
crossing some moral Rubicon. That is all the more reason 
to debate, in public and in advance, where those boundar- 
ies lie—rather than doing so after the fact, when research- 
ers are celebrating some technical triumph and the rest of 
us are wondering what price we will pay for it. 5 
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Three exceptional journeys. One historic game. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





